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MR.  COOLIDGE  Ex-President  Coolidge,  in  a  press  interview  at  Washington, 

ON  AFFAIRS         yesterday,  following  President  Hoover's  proclamation  of  the 

Briand-Kellogg  international  treaty,  said:  "I  look  upon  the  treaty 
as  a  great  historical  event,  perhaps  of  even  more  importance  than 
we  now  realize..,,"    He  said,  further:  "The  country  seems  to  be  in  very  good 
shape.    Of  course,  I  was  delighted  to  sec  the  large  surplus  that  remained  in  the 
Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  which  was  substantially  the  last  fis 
cal  year  of  rry  administration.     It  v;as  a  complete  demonstration  of  the  prosperity 
that  abounded  in  the  country,  because  it  was  from  the  collection  of  income  taxes 
that  there  vras  an  especially  large  increase  in  revenue,  and  also  from  the  income 
of  corporations  v/hich  are  doing  business  in  this  country,     I  think  the  future  out 
look  of  affairs  is  very  encouraging.,.." 


FEDERAL  The  Associated  Press  to-day  says:  "The  attention  of  the 

PAiaA  BOARD         Federal  Farm  Board  will  be  turned  to  the  situation  confronting 

v/heat  and  other  grain  growers  at  a  special  meeting  in  Chicago  to- 
morrow, to  be  attended  by  the  full  membership  of  the  board,  except 
Secretary  Hyde.    Til/liile  one  result  of  the  meeting  may  be  ascertainment  of  possi- 
bilities for  assistance  in  grain  marketing,  which  could  be  rendered  under  the 
farm  act,  the  statement  announcing  the  meeting  gave  no  indication  that  the  board 
would  concern  itself  v/ith  an  investigation  primarily  intended  to  inq.uire  into 
the  feasibility  of  invoking  the  stabilization  sections  of  the  Farm  Relief  law. 
Thirty  officials  ox  farmers'  grain  associations,  including  the  foremost  coopera- 
tive marketing  and  ^vlicat  pool  directors,  will  be  called  before  the  board,  which 
may  extend  its  sittings  over  Saturday,     'The  purpose  of  the  meeting,'   said  the 
board's  statement,   'will  be  to  acquaint  the  board  with  the  problems  which  to-day 
exist  in  the  marketing  of  wheat  and  coarse  grains  and  to  got  from  these  agricul- 
tural leaders  their  opinions  as  to  ways  in  which  the  Federal  Farm  Board  can  best 
serve  the  grain-growing  farmers  of  the  Nation.'..." 

A  program  for  the  stabilization  of  the  ma,rketing  processes  of  the  Cali- 
fornia grape  and  raisin  industi^'-  was  laid  before  the  Federal  Farm  Board  on 
July  23  by  Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  of  San  Francisco,  president  of  the  Grape  Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation  and  former  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
according  to  the  press  of  July  24.    Mr.  Tenny  told  the  board  of  recently  de- 
vised plans  by  the  California  grape  and  raisin  growers  to  establish  a  more  eco- 
nomical and  orderly  system  for  the  distribution  of  their  products.    The  press 
report  says:  "The  board  made  no  announcement  of  its  views  in  connection  with 
the  plan.    Mr.  Tenny,  according  to  officials  of  the  board,  outlined  a  sto.biliza- 
tion  plan  which  he  said  would  represent  the  entire  grape  and  raisin  industry." 


PACKERS'  HOLDINGS  Under  terras  of  an  order  signed  by  Justice  Bailey  in  Dis- 

trict Supreme  Court  yesterday  five  groups  of  packers  have  until 
Oct.  2  to  dispose  of  their  holdings  and  stock  in  unallied  indus- 
tries. The  decree  of  tlie  court  follows  the  recent  action  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  setting  aside  the  intervener  of  the  California  Canneries  Co.  in 
the  suit  brought  by  the  United  States  against  the  five  groups  of  packers  under 
the  anti-trust  laws.   (Press,  July  25.) 
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Section  2 

rarm  Board  An  editorial  in  Who  is  Wio  in  the  Grain  Trade  for  July  20 

Comment       says:  "llhen  the  entire  personnel  of  the  Board  has  "been  announced  the 
grain  trade  can  Judge  of  its  special  fitness  to  deal  with  the  wheat 
surplus,  the  control  of  production  and  the  cooperative  system  of 
'^rain  marketing.    Many  of  the  farm  leaders,  judging  from  their  public 
utterances,  considered  farm  relief  primarily  a  wheat  farmers'  problem. 
These  leaders  are  not  at  all  likely  to  look  upon  the  mdn  selected  as 
having  "been  chosen  with  that  idea  in  mind.    As  the  whole  country  is 
undouhtedly  back  of  the  President  in  his  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
that  lias  perplexed  Congress  for  the  last  four  years  it  behooves  the 
grain  dealers  of  the  country  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  every  action  of 
the  new  board  because  each  action  is  likely  to  be  a  foxtor  in  the 
price  situation.     It  will  not  alone  be  necessary  for  grain  men  to  ap- 
praise the  personal  qualifications  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
board  but  they  must  also  endeavor  to  get  the  measure  of  the  board  as 
a  whole  after  it  has  made  its  first  few  moves.    The  millers  of  the 
count r^r'  are  also  watching  closely  the  situation  as  the  names  of  ap- 
pointees are  announced.    They  too  must  get  a  line  on  the  board  if  they 
would  avoid  unnecessary  hazards  in  the  conduct  of  their  business." 

The  Northwestern  Miller,  Minneapolis,  has  the  following  to 
say  about  the  appointments  thus  far  made:  "Those  honestly  concerned 
with  creation  of  better  farm  marketing  methods  through  G-overnment  aid 
to  cooperatives  can  find  no  fault  with  the  character  of  the  men  named 
by  the  President,    Without  exception  they  are  intelligent,  experienced 
in  farm  problems,  indorsed  by  farm  organizations  and  honestly  'coopera- 
tive minded.'     Mr.  Legge,  named  chairman  of  the  board  and  doubtless 
destined  to  be  its  strong  man  whether  or  not  officially  so  designated, 
is  a  man  of  the  highest  business  standing,  capable,  honest  and  poses- 
sing  the  confidence  of  business  and  financial  interests  no  less  than 
of  farm  leaders.     The  same  statement  applies  in  almost  equal  degree 
to  other  appointments.     Their  individual  characters  and  records  promr- 
ise  administration  of  the  bill  ?;ithin  the  law  rather  than  independent 
experimentation  to  the  full  limits  of  the  authority  granted,  a  course 
which  would  have  given  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  radicals,  but 
assured  early  failure  and  a  maximum  loss  to  the  treasury.     There  will 
be  no  sporadic  efforts  to  'put  up  the  price, ^  no  economic  adventures 
in  distributing  public  funds  to  anybody  who  calls  himself  a  'co-op,' 
and  no  effort  to  appease  the  politicians," 

In  an  editorial  on  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  The  American 
Fertilizer  for  July  20  says :".... The  new  board  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  differentiate  between  orderly  marketing  and  trying  to  corner 
the  market.    The  conditions  which  the  board  will  endeavor  to  better 
are  of  long  standing.     The  free  gift  of  fertile  land  in  the  Middle 
West  bankrupted  many  marginal  farmers  in  the  East,    The  opening  of 
great  areas  of  cheap  farm  land  in  several  countries,  together  with 
cheaper  transportation  facilities,  contributed  to  the  troubles  of 
our  farmers*    Finally  the  wild  speculation  in  farm  land  during  the 
World  far  left  many  of  them  stranded.    The  Farm  Board  deserves  the 
sympathetic  support  of  the  whole  country.    They  have  a  big  Job  on 
their  hands," 
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Land  Bank  Acting  upon  a  motion  unanimously  adopted  "by  the  farm  lands 

Study  division,  in  session  at  the  convention  of  the  National  Association 

of  Real  Estate  Boards  in  Boston,  Harvey  Rathhone,  of  Lincoln,  Uebr. , 
chairman  of  the  division,  has  appointed  a  committee  which,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  ns^tional  association,  will  make  a  study  of  the 
policies  of  the  Federal  farm  land  "banks  as  they  function  in  various 
sections  of  the  country.    The  committee  includes  H.  A.  Dryer,  Port- 
land, Oreg. ;  C.  L.  Wlieeler,  Penn  Yan,  N.Y. ,  and  G.  A.  Bdminster, 
Wichita,  Kans.     The  division  considered  uniform  listing  forms  for 
farm  lands  and  voted  to  refer  proposed  forms  to  Nathan  William 
MacChesney,  general  counsel  for  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  in  order  to  insure  that  the  forms  meet  logal  require- 
ments in  all  States.    The  proposed  uniform  forms  arc  to  be  submitted 
to  tho  division  at  its  next  meeting. (Press ,  July  21.) 

Mergers  0.  H.  Cheney,  vice  president,  Irving  Trust  Company,  New  Tork, 

writes  on  business  mergers  under  the  title  "Even  the  Big  Can't  Stand 
Alone"  in  Nation's  Business  for  July.    He  says  in  part:   "This  new 
era  of  mergers  had  to  be.     It  is  economic  destiny  that  is  making  the 
big  business  of  a  previous  era  look  like  a  row  of  peanut  stands.  Once 
mergers  began  in  one  industry,  mergers  had  to  begin  in  others.  That, 
too,  is  economic  destiny,  because  all  industry  is  one  in  its  complex 
mut-ual  dependence.    The  industries  serving  those  in  which  the  merger 
movement  began  had  to  have  bigger  units  to  serve  the  bigger  buyers. 
Even  the  banks,  with  their  natural  and  essential  conservatism,  had 
to  merge  so  they  could  be  big  enough  to  serve  big  business.  American 
business  ca.n  not  go  back,  and  progress  is  lined  T;ith  bigger  and  big- 
ger structures.    But  this  very  inevitability  makes  care  and  fore- 
sight more  necessary.     If  there  is  only  one  way  to  go,  we  must  be 
sure  that  way  is  made  as  safe  and  comfortable  as  possible.    What  arc 
merjers  doing  for  industry?    Are  they  reducing  vicious  competition? 
Are  they  eliminating  the  waste  of  duplication  and  obsolesence?  Are 
they  reducing  overhead?    Are  they  making  production  and  distribution 
more  efficient?    Arc  they  giving  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  reduced 
prices  which  result  from  the  economies  of  larger  scale  operations? 
They  are.    At  least  this  is  true  of  the  great  majority  of  those 
which  have  been  in  effect  long  enough  to  show  such  results. . .The  rela- 
tions betv/een  big  and  little  business  become  more  vital  every  day  as 
the  proportion  of  industrial  volume  controlled  by  big  corporations 
increases. . .No  corporation  in  the  country  is  big  enough,  or  can  be 
big  enough,  to  go  it  alone.     This  fact  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  big  corporation's  'duty  to  the  public'  or  'responsibility  for 
tho  trusteeship  of  industry'  or  'noblesse  oblige'  or  service.     It  is 
just  selfish,  material,  hard-boiled  common  sense  to  cooperate  with 
your  comipetitors,  because,  no  matter  hov/  big  you  are,  what  percentage 
of  your  industry  you  'control,'  the  fate  of  your  business  is  just 
as  much  in  your  competitors'  hands  as  in  your  own..." 

Milk  A  St.  Albans,  Vt,,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  July  22  reports 

Imports        that  in  spite  of  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  duties  recently  ordered 

on  milk  and  cream,  those  commoditie  s  showed  a  marked  increase  in  the 
dutiable  imports  through  the  Vermont  Customs  District  during  the 
month  of  June.     In  his  report  issued  on  July  20,  Harry  C.  ll/hitehill, 
collector  of  customs,  listed  276,717  gallons  of  cream  and  229,099 
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gallons  of  milk  on  which  combined  duties  were  $77,5464     The  total 
of  duties  collected  in  the  Vemont  district  during  June  was  $1,055,-- 
286,  ahout  $20,000  greater  than  during  the  same  month  last  year. 


Section  3 

Depart- 
ment of  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  July  22  says: 
Agricul-      "Florida  fruit  and  vegetable  growers,  particularly  the  commercial 
ture            growers  of  citrus  fruits,  have  taken  new  hope  for  the  future  of 

their  extensive  and  valuable  industries  that,  for  some  months  pasl^ 
have  "been  menaced  by  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  that  has  m^de  its 
presence  felt  in  various  fruit  and  vcgeta.hle  sections  of  this  State. 
This  new  and  greatly  strengthened  hope  is  "being  inspired  by  the  re- 
cent visit  to  this  State  by  a  group  of  eminently  qualified  and  ex*- 
perienccd  men,  sent  here  by  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Hyde  to  study  and  report  on  the  fruit  fly  situation  in  Florida... 
Based  on  what  Secretary  Hyde  s8-id  to  representatives  of  the  press, 
after  his  first  conference  with  the  men  Y/ho  had  returned  to  the 
National  Capital,  after  completing  their  observations  and  studj'  in 
this  State,  there  is  Justification  for  the  hope  that  is  being  in- 
spired and  expressed  in  this  State — that  conditions  in  Florida,  due 
to  the  fruit  fly  invars  ion,  are  vastly  improved,  and  that  with  con- 
tinuance of  the  eradication  work,  along  recommended  lines,  these 
conditions  will  show  still  further  improvement  before  the  coming 
fruit  and  vegetable  shipping  season  opens.     In  fact,  and  as  report- 
ed by  the  Associated  Press,   in  dispatches  from  Washington,  Secretary 
Hyde  is  hopeful  of  improving  conditions  in  Flor ida. . . .This  can  not 
be  other  than  cheering  news  to  the  Florida  citrus  fruit  growers  and 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  people  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by 
the  citrus  fruit  industry  in  this  State. . .Federal  and  State  authori- 
ties are  doivj./:.;  everything  that  is  possible  to  relieve  Florida  of 
this  latest  ncourge,  due  entirely  to  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly. 
Florida  individuals  and  organizations,  also,  and  almost  unanimously, 
are  lending  their  active  interest  and  support  in  the  matter  of  re- 
lief that  is  being  sought.    All  this  is  what  is  inspiring  hope  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  Florida  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  at 
this  time...." 
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Section  4 
MHKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  July  24 — Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

veal'-.rs;  steers  (1100-1500  I'bs.)  good  and  choice  $14  to  $16.60; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $8.90  to  $12;  heifers,   (850  IIds.  down)  good 
and  choice  $12.75  to  $15.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $14  to  $16.50; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $12  to  $13.50; 
heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10.85  to 
$11.75;  light  lights  (130-160  Its.)  medium  to  choice  $11.25  to 
$12.25;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10.75 
to  $12  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  ahove 
q.uotations)  .     Sla-ughter  sheep  and  lamhs:    Lamhs,  good  and  choice 
(84  lbs.  down)  $13,50  to  $14.65;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium 
to  choice  $11.50  to  $14. 

G-rain  prices:    No. 2  red  winter  wheat  Chicago  $1.38  to  $1.39; 
Kansas  City  $1.33  to  $1.33|;  Ho. 2  hard  winter  (12-|^  protein)  Kansas 
City  $1.30  to  $1.34;  110,2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago 
$1.37'5-  to  $1.59^;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  92-|-  to  94^(7j;  Kansas 
City  95  to  97d;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.03-^  to  $1,04§;  Minneapo- 
lis 96-|-  to  98^^-;  Kansas  City  $1  to  $1.01^;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago 
46f^  to  48^;  Minneapolis  44f  to  45|f;  Kansas  City  48^  to  A^sy, 

July  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  de- 
clined 3  points  to  18.335?^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  3 
points  to  18,45{^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  3  points  to 
18,45^.     The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  12  points  to  18.38^  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  one 
year  ago  the  price  was  20.41^, 

Virginia  and  Maryland  Gobbler  potatoes  sold  at  $4-$5  per 
barrel  in  eastern  cities;  $4-$4.25  f.o.b.  Eastern  Shore ■ points. 
New  Jersey  sacked  Cobblers  $2.85  per  100  pounds  in  New  York  City. 
Kansas  and  Missouri  sacked  Cobblers  $1,85-$2.10  on  the  Chicago 
carlot  market;  $1.75-$1,85  f.o.b.  Eaw  Valley  points.     Iowa  sacked 
yellow  onions  ranged  $2.65-$3.50  per  100  pounds  in  a  few  markets. 
Massachusetts  stock  $2.65-$3  in  the  East  and  mostly  $2.50  f.o.b. 
Connecticut  Valley  points.    Arizona  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  closed 
at  $2.25-$3,25  per  standard  45  in  consuming  centers;  $1.26>-$1.35 
f.o.b.  phoenix.    Georgia  Elberta  peaches  sold  at  $2.50-$4  per  six- 
basket  carrier  in  northern  markets.    Arkansas  Elbertas  $2.25- 
$3.50  per  bushel  basket  in  the  Middle  West. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  ^2^;  91  score,  42^^;  90  score,  4l|^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  23  to  24^;  Single  Daisies,  22  to  22^;  Young  Americas, 
22-^  to  24^',   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Inforination.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opiaian  as  refiacted  in  the  press  on  matters  aJIecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  ApfTOval  or  disapproval  of  viei*\s  ar.d  opiriions  quoted  is  expresslj'  disclaimed.  The  icteal 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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EA.ILROAD  The  Interstate  Commerce  Coimiiission  announced,  yesterday 

&RA.IU  RA.TSS        that  any  changes  in  freight  rates  on  grain  which  may  result  from 
its  investigation  of  grain  rates  can  not  l)e  made  effective  hefore 
next  January,  or  prohahly  later.    The  commission  said  a  report 
will  he  issued  at  the  earliest  possihle  date.    The  investigation  was  "begun  under 
the  Hoch-Smith  resolution,  adopted  by  Congress  in  1925,  directing  the  lowest  pos~ 
sibls  lawful  rates  consistent  with  service,  (Press,  July  26.) 


IHTEH-AMERIGAIT  Problems  of  highwaiy  finance,  particularly  in  connection 

HIGHWAY  with  the  survey,  determination  of  route  and  financing  of  the  pro- 

posed inter-American  highway  designed  to  link  the  nations  of  the 
Americas,  will  he  the  principal  subjects  for  discussion  at  the 
second  Pan-American  Congress  of  Highways  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  next  month  and  at  a 
series  of  meetings  to  he  arranged,  following  the  congress,  among  members  of  the 
American  delegation  and  officials  of  Latin  American  nations.    This  announcement 
was  made  yesterday  at  Washington  by  J.  Walter  Drake,  chairman  of  the  American 
delegation,  following  an  audience  with  President  Hoover,  at  which  the  President 
discussed  with  him  and  other  members  of  the  delegation  the  plans  for  the  congress 
and  subsequent  meetings,   (Press,  July  26.) 


BRITISH  A  London  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Desperate  last-minute 

COTTOIJ  efforts  are  being  made  to  avoid  a  stoppage  in  the  Lancashire 

WORKERS  cotton  industry.    Yesterday's  discussions  between  ma,sters  and 

erai:)loyees  at  Ifenchester  ended  in  a  deadlock  in  the  wages  dispute, 
which  will  throw  500,000  workers  out  of  employment  unless  it  is 
settled  by  Monday.    Already  there  are  1,136,700  persons  unemployed  in  Britain. 


FORESTRY  A  StocMiolra  dispatch  to  the  press  of  July  25  reports  that 

COH&RESS  forestry  experts  from  thirty- three  countries  assembled  at 

Stockholm  July  24  in  an  international  congress,  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  be  held  in  t\7enty  years.    The  United  States  is  represent- 
ed by  a  large  contingent.    After  the  congress  an  extensive  tour  will  be  made  by 
the  visiting  delegates  through  Sweden's  "lumber  belt,"  during  which  the  methods 
and  achievements  of  Swedish  tree  culture  will  be  demonstrated,  particular  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  reforestation. 


FLORIDA  An  Ormond  Beach,  Fla. ,  dispatch  to-day  says:  "The  Bank 

BANK  CLOSES       of  Ormond,  only  bank  at  this  winter  home  of  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
failed  to  open  its  doors  yesterday  and  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  Banking  Department  by  order  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors.    It  was  understood  that  heavy  v/ithdrawals  by  out-of-town  depositors  had 
caused  the  suspension  of  business." 
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Cotton  The  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  members  of  the  Liverpool 

Standards    Cotton  Association  instructing  its  board  of  directors  to  provide  for 
arbitrations  based  upon  the  official  cotton  staple  standards  of  the 
United  States  has  been  reported  by  the  association  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  E.  A.  Toley,  agricultural 
commissioner  at  London.     The  Department  of  Agriculture  also  has  been 
informed  that  concurrently  with  the  action  on  staple  standards  a 
resolution  has  been  passed  providing  for  the  admission  of  Americans 
under  certain  conditions  to  membership  in  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Asso— - 
ciation,    (Press,  July  25.) 

Farm  Board  An  editorial  in  The  Farmer  and  Farm,  Stock  &  Home  for 

Comment       July  20  says:  "We  have  already  expressed  our  very  high  regard  for 
the  calibre  of  the  new  Federal  Farm  Board,  which  includes  W.  F. 
Schillin{j  as  the  northwestern  and  dairy  representative.     We  be- 
lieve that  the  members  of  this  board  are  entirely  sympathetic  to 
agriculture  and  that  they  will  do  everything  humanly  possible  to 
translate  their  intimate  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  its  problems 
into  effective  action.    The  funds  available  should  be  ample  for 
giving  any  financial  assistance  that  is  Justifiable  on  the  part  of 
the  Goverrjnent  since  agriculture  asks  no  direct  cash  subsidy.  In 
addition  to  those  favorable  omens,  farmers  and  people  in  general 
have  shewn  a  disposition  to  cooperate  in  every  way  v/ith  President 
Hoover  and  the  Farm  Board  in  carrying  out  the  new  G-ovcrnment  plan 
of  relief  for  agriculture  to  a  successful  conclusion.     In  spite  of 
all  these  favorable  beginnings,  it  would  be  foolish  to  believe 
that  the  troubles  of  agriculture  arc  about  to  disappear  into  thin 
air.    As  a  ma.ttcr  of  fact,  we  are  just  embarking  on  a  great  govern- 
mental experiment  the  outcome  of  which  can  only  be  determined  by 
trial.    \7e  venture  the  opinion  that  no  one  is  quite  as  much  con- 
cerned about  its  outcome  as  President  Hoover  himself ... .Naturally, 
no  predictions  can  be  made  at  this  time  concerning  the  probable 
activities  of  the  Farm  Board  this  season. ..The  best  omen  for  the 
success  of  the  Fam  Aid  Act  to-day  is  the  personnel  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  which  President  Hoover  has  so  wisely  chosen." 

An  editorial  in  The  Baltimore  Sun  for  July  25  says:  "... 
The  misfortune  for  the  western  Canadian  farmers,  who  are  threatened 
with  a  more  nearly  complete  crop  failure  than  any  since  the  prairie 
province  wheat  belt  was  opened,  is  temporarily  easing  the  task  of 
i  the  Federal  Farm  Board  by  boosting  United  States  wheat  prices. 
Farmers  in  the  Dakotas  and  Montana  arc  suffering  from  the  same 
curse  of  drought  that  is  burning  up  the  Canadian  wheat  lands  but 
the  present  prospects  are  that  they  can  get  a  good  price  for  any 
wheat  they  have  to  market.    That  lets  the  Federal  Farm  Board  out, 
for  its  Job  is  not  to  grow  wheat  but  aid  the  farmers  in  getting  a 
good  price  for  it.    For  those  members  of  the  Federal  Board  who  are 
looking  beyond  the  immediate  future,  however,  there  must  be  much 
in  the  Canadian  wheat  situation  that  is  not  comforting.    The  ca- 
pacity of  the  elements  to  play  such  vicious  pranks  with  a  wheat 
crop  as  western  Canada  is  now  experiencing  impressively  demonstrates 
the  difficulty  that  a  governmental  board,  launched  on  a  more  or 
less  permanent  venture  of  adjusting  neatly  the  supply  of  major  farm 
products  to  the  demand,  may  run  into  most  any  time.     It  also  sug- 
gests the  price  the  taxpayer  may  be  called  on  to  pay." 
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London  A  London  dispatch  July  25  reports  that  the  fourth  series  of 

Wool  wool  sales  closed  July  24  with  offerings  amounting  to  10,079  bmles, 

Sales  of  vvliich  7,000  were  sold.     It  was  a  moderate  selection  and  was  taken 

chiefly.'  "by  home  and  German  TDu;^'-erc  at  full  current  rates.     The  report 
says:  "The  following  declines  were  established  during  the  scries: 
Greasy  merinos,  7-|-  to  10  per  cent;  scoured  merinos,  10  to  15;  greasy 
cros shreds,  fine,  7-|;  medium,  5;  fine  slipes,  10;  medium  slipes,  5; 
Capo  of  Good  Hope  and  Uatal,  7^  to  10;  fine  Pun.ta  Arenas,  5;  inferior 
do,  10  to  15  per  cent.    During  the  sales  the  Continent  bought  43,500 
bales  and  the  home  trade  31,000,  while  5,500  v/erc  held  over." 

New  York  An  Albany  dispatch  to  the  press  of  July  21  says:  "Fifty 

State  Re-    years  from  the  time  the  last  acre  of  abandoned  farm  land  in  New 
foresta-      York  State  is  reforested  the  productive  State  forests  now  being  es- 
tion  tabliahed  should  pay  the  State  $12,000,000  a  year,  and  that  re- 

turn should  continue  indefinitely.    That  is  the  statement  of 
William  G.  Howard,  State  Superintendent  of  Lands  and  Forests,  based 
on  the  premise  that  each  aero  will  produce  20,000  board  feet  of  lum- 
ber, or  thirty  cords  of  pialpwood  at  the  end  of  fifty  years.  There 
are  at  preocnt  about  3,000,000  acres  of  abandoned  farm  lands  in  this 
State  suitable  for  reforestation.     Tailing  this  as  a  working  basis 
and  assuming  tho,t  no  more  land  is  abandoned,  conservationists  esti- 
mate that,  from  the  time  the  enlarged  reforestation  program  reaches 
full  swing,  thirty  years  will  be  reciuirod  to  complete  the  reforesta- 
tion of  the  3,000,000  acres.     Tlae  State  nurseries'  output  at  pres- 
ent consists  of  about  GO  per  cent  of  trees  which  are  suitable  for 
pulpwood,  the  remaining  70  per  cent  being  suitable  for  lumber.  It 
is  safe  to  assume  then,  according  to  Superintendent  Howard,  that  at 
the  end  of  fifty  years  from  the  completion  of  the  program  there 
v/ill  bo  at  least  500,000  acres  in  the  productive  State  forests  con- 
taining 15,000,000  cords  of  pulpwood...." 

Professional  Edward  S.  Jones  of  the  personnel  department  of  the  University 

Incomes       of  Buffalo    made  a  study  of  the  average  earning  power  of  713  grad- 
uates of  70  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
He  found  that  average  annual  income  of  the  successful  man  of  40  was 
as  fol].ows  for  the  professions  and  lines  of  business  indicated: 
Medicine  $9,500,  law  $6,500,  chemistry  $5,300,  dentistry  $8,000, 
civil  engineering  $5,500,  electrical  engineering  $5,500,  mechanical 
engineering  $5,200,  research  science  $5,900,  ministry  $3,500,  teach- 
ing $4,000,  advertising  $6,750,  insurance  $5,900,  banking  $6,500, 
sales  management  $7,500,  general  business  executives  $6,900,  invest- 
ment banicing  $6,500.   (Wall  St.  Jour.,  July  18.) 

Wool  The  Commercial  Bidlctin  (Boston)  for  July  20  says:  "There  is 

Market         a  broader  inquiry  for  fine  wools  and  a  little  more  business  in  such 
wools  at  prices  which  seem  to  have  crystallized  about  on  the  basis  of 
last  week's  sales.    Medium  wools  are  firm.     In  the  West  buying  is 
scattered  and  consignments  more  general,  with  no  change  in  price 
bases.     Tropical  worsted  openings  are  m^dc  at  prices  unchanged  to 
10  cents  a  yard  lower  than  last  year  and  reveal  a  shortage  of  such 
goods  in  the  market.    Moliair  is  q.uict  but  steady." 
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Depart.-  Secretary  Hyde  is  the  author  of  an  extensive  article  enti- 

ment  of        tied  "A  ilew  Parm-Research  Program"  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for 
Agricul-     August,    In  his  article,  the  Secretary  stresses  the  fact  that  the 
ture  attention  of  his  administration  will  be  directed  to  strengthening 

and  fostering  hasic  research.    He  opens  his  article  by  saying: 
"For  the  past  decade  or  more  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  em- 
phasized the  economic  side  of  agriculture.    With  the  enactment  of 
the  farm  bill,  the  Federal  Farm  Board  will  deal  primarily  with  the 
economics  of  agriculture,  aided,  of  course,  by  the  present  resources 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     To  a  larger  extent,  the  attention 
of  this  administration  will  be  directed  to  strengthening  and  foster- 
ing basic  research.    We  hope  thereby  to  give  the  American  farmer 
directly  and  quickly  all  that  the  highly  organized  divisions  of  mod- 
ern science  can  devise  for  his  benefit,  and  at  the  same  time  study 
more  closely  the  natural  laws  pertaining  to  living  forms. 

"Agricultural  research,  in  the  broad  meaning  of  the  term,  has 
in  no  wise  kept  pace  with  the  amply  financed  search  for  new  facts 
and  principles  which  has  been  the  basis  of  modern  invention  and  de- 
velopment in  the  chemical,  electrical,  engineering  and  other  indus- 
trial fields.     The  research  which  has  been  the  foundation  for  vast 
profitable  expansion  in  these  industries  has  been  carried  out  by 
corporations  amply  able  to  finance  such  studies.    Agriculture  divided 
into  more  than  six  million  farm  units  is  obviously  unable,  through 
its  own  resources,  to  establish  and  maintain  institutions  able  to 
pursue  elaborate  technical  studies.    The  benefits  to  be  gained  there- 
by are  nation-wide  in  scope. 

"One  of  the  heaviest  charges  on  agriculture  to-day... is  for 
individual  farm  experiments.     Trying  this  and  trying  that,  groping 
blindly  for  a  better  way,  has  been  conservatively  estimated  to  mount 
up  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  farm.    Governmental  agencies  adequate- 
ly financed  to  study  farm  problems  could  bring  more  effective  re- 
sults at  a  small  per  cent  of  the  cost..., A  lump  sum  appropriated 
for  fundamental  research,  available  until  expended,  would  solve  this 
difficulty.     It  would  also  allow  a  line  of  study  to  go  forward  un- 
interruptedly, even  though  radical  changes  of  plans  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  stu.dy  became  necessary ...  .Agriculture  is  entitled,  to  a  re- 
search institution  in  keeping  with  its  fifty-billion-dollar  invest- 
ment in  farm  lands  and  equipment.    Such  an  institution,  properly  fi- 
nanced and  adequately  manned,  could  confidently  be  expected  to  con- 
tribute as  largely  to  agricultural  progress  as  similar  research  has 
done  in  industrial  fields.    Money  is  essential  to  the  pursuit  of 
technical  studies  by  the  elaborate  and  concise  modern  methods  which 
science  has  developed,,.,"    The  Secretary  concludes  as  follows: 

"A  research  program  should  include  general  basic  principles 
in  the  sciences  underlying  agriculture.    Thus  we  should  be  able  not 
only  to  cope  with  threatening  pests  but  to  go  forward  toward  greater 
efficiency  in  the  utilization  of  land  and  labor.    Another  group  of 
studies  would  be  directed  to  the  matter  of  maintaining  a  better 
regional  balance  under  changing  conditions  of  production, .. .The  agri- 
culture of  the  Nation  is  replete  with  examples  illustrating  the 
need  of  this  sort  of  intensive  regional  study. .Agriculture  to-day 
suffers  intensely  through  inability  rapidly  to  adjust  itself  to 
competition  coming  from  new  areas  of  production  and  new  methods 
developed  by  competitive  regions  within  as  well  as  without  our  own 
boundaries.    With  research  given  a  clear  field,  much  of  this  type 
of  distress  can  be  obviated  and  old  regions  kept  on  an  even  keel,,." 
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Farm 

Products  July  25 — Livestock  prices,  Chicago:  Slaughter  cattle,  calves 

and  vealers,  steers,   (1100-1500  lbs.) 'good  and  choice  $13 .75-$16.75 ; 
cows,  50od  and  choice,  $8.75-$12;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and 
choice,  $13-$15.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $14-$16.50;  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle,  steers,  good  and  choice,  $12-$13,50;  heavy  weight 
hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice,  $11-$11.90;  light  lights 
(130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $11 .35-$12.40 ;  slaughter  pigs  (90- 
130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $11  to  $12.25  (soft  or  oily  hogs 
and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations).     Slaughter  sheep 
and  lambs:     Lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $13-$14,25;  feed- 
ing lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $11.50-$14, 

October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  ad- 
vanced seven  points  to  18,79{^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
four  points  to  18.67^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  five  points 
to  18,80^.    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  ten  desig- 
nated markets  advanced  five  points  to  18.43{^  per  lb.    On  the  same 
day  one  year  ago  the  price  was  20,81{zJ, 

Grain  prices:    L'o.l  dark  northern  spring  (l3^  protein) 
Minneapolis,  $1 .52f-$1.56^;  No. 2  rod  winter  Chicago  $1.4lf-$l .42, 
Kansas  City  $1 .33-$l ,35;  No. 2  hard  winter  (l2-|^  protein)  Kansas 
City  $1.31"$1.36;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago 
$l,4l|-0l.42;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.04,  Minneapolis  9452^  to  96(f, 
Kansas  City         to  99{zf;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.04f,  Minneapolis 
98flJ  to  Olj  Kansas  City  $1 .02-^1 .03 ;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  47-|- 
48^^*,  Minneapolis  45^-47^,  Kansas  City  48t-49|(^. 

Wholesale  prices. of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  wore: 
92  score,  43-|5^;  91  score,  42^5Z^;  90  score,  42<2^. 

TUTiiolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  23  to  24^;  Single  Daisies,  22  to  22^{^;  Young  Americas, 
22|  to  24^, 

Maryland  and  Virginia  Cobbler  potatoes  closed  at  $4.25- 
$5  per  barrel  in  eastern  cities;  $4.15-$4.25  f  .o.b.  Eastern  Shore 
points.    New  Jersey  sacked  Cobblers  sold  at  $2,65-$2.85  per  100 
pounds  in  a  fev7  eastern  markets.     Kansas  and  Missouri  Cobblers  ranged 
$2-$2,25  carlot  sales  in  Chicago.    Eastern  Oldenburg  apples  sold  at 
$2-$3.25  per  bushel  basket  in  the  East,  according  to  size.  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey  Wealthys,  medium  to  large  size,  ranged 
$1.25-$2.25  in  New  York  City.     Iowa  sacked  yellow  onions  brought 
$2.50-$4  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers.     Massachusetts  sold 
at  $2,75-$3  in  Boston.    New  York,  Orange  County,  yellows  $2,50- 
$2.75  in  New  York  City,    Georgia  Dixie  Belle  watermelons,  24-28 
pounds  average  weight,  ranged  $200-$450  bulk  per  car  in  eastern 
cities.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  ol 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aJfccting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Ap^Toval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  af  importance. 
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BOARD  PROPOSES  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Chicago  says: 

SALES  CORPORA-  "Eormation  of  a  farmer-owned  sales  corporation  with  paid  up  capi- 
TION  tal  of  $20,000,000,  was  proposed  yesterday  hy  the  Federal  Farm 

Board  m.eeting  at  Chicago  with  50  representatives  of  grain  market- 
ing organizations  of  the  Nation.    The  corporation,  ihe  tentative 
stages  of  v/hich  were  outlined  to  the  grain  men  present,  would  he  formed  for 
the  "benefit  of  all  grain  cooperatives  and  v;ould  operate  in  markets  of  this  and 
other  countries.    Momhership  would  he  the  basis  of  assessment  in  building  up  the 
working  capital  rather  than  volume  of  grain  handled.     Th&  organization  v/ould  sell 
collectively  such  portion  of  the  grain  crops  which  arc  now,  or  may  bo,  marketed 
cooperatively  at  country  points.... 

"Following  the  meeting,  Alexander  Legge,  chairman  of  the  board,  gave  out 
a  statement  in  which  he  stressed  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  such  an  organ- 
ization to  be  worked  out  in  detail  and  placed  in  active  operation.  Organization 
of  the  proposed  corporation  along  the  lines  which  would  make  it  eligible  for 
loans  under  the  agricultural  marketing  act  was  advised  by  the  board.     It  was  also 
suggested  the  new  corporation,  when  formed,  would  be  used  as  an  intermediary 
between  the  board  and  all  grain-growing  cooperatives  in  financial  transactions... 

"Yesterda;^'' s  meeting  was  the  first  the  Farm.  Board  has  held  outside  of 
Washington,    The  sessions  will  be  continued  to-day,  after  which  a  few  members  of 
the  board  will  return  to  the  National  Capital,  the  remainder  Joining  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  H^'dG,  an  cx-officio  member  of  the  board,  at  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
where  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation  holds  its  annual  meeting  next  week. 
Those  who  will  go  to  the  Louisiana  Capital  include  Chairman  Legge,  Carl  William.s 
and  C.  C.  Teague." 


lEST  VIRGINIA  A  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  July  24 

FARM  BOARD         reports  that  West  Virginia  will  have  a  small  working  model  of  a 

farm  organization  not  unlike  the  Federal  Farm  Board  in  principle, 
to  be  loiown  as  the  "West  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion," incorporated  as  such.     It  will  devote  itself  to  the  problemis  of  raa.rketing 
farm  stuffs  along  lines  proctuctive  of  greatest  revenue  at  the  most  moderate  cost. 
The  report  s?a,ys:  "G-ray  Silver  of  Martinsburg,  for  many  years  conspicuous  in  co- 
operative work,  will  head  the  group  which  will  bo  closely  identified  ^nth  the 
West  Virginia  Farm  Bureau,  and  the  business  will  be  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  extension  division  of  West  Virginia  University  in  the  same  way  that  other  co- 
operatives— such  as  the  wool  growers,  apple-packing  plant  here,  potato  growers, 
livestock  shippers  and  poultry  producers  organizations  are  pushed,,.." 


CHILD  HEALTH  The  press  to-day  reports  that  the  first  meeting  of  the 

PARLEY  comm.ittee  to  work  out  plans  for  the  copjference  on  child  health 

and  protection,  to  be  called  next  year  by  President  Hoover,  will 
be  held  at  the  White  House  on  Monday  afternoon.  Secretary  Wilbur, 
who  will  act  as  chairman,  explained  that  the  national  conference  will  be  s  cul- 
mination of  the  work  of  the  planning  committee* 
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Bee  Study  Tlje  Baltiir.ore  Sun  of  o~uly  24  says:  "A  new  light  on  the  life 

of  the  husy,  oft  praised  and  admired  honeyhee  has  heen  revealed  hy 
Dr.  Wladimir  W.  Alpatov,  Privatdocent  of  the  University  of  Moscow. 
Bees  refuse  to  become  Americanized,  whether  they  he  stanch  Tascisti 
from  Italy  or  the  other  extreme,  Caucasian  Communists.  Doctor 
Alpatov  is  a  fellow  of  the  Internat ior^l  Education  Board  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Biological  Research,  Johns  Hopkins  University. ..  .Yihile 
engaged  in  teaching  hiometry  at  the  University  of  Moscow,  Doctor 
Alpatov  developed  a  partic-jlar  interest  in  the  prohlcm  of  race  dif- 
ferentiation in  the  honeyhee.    He  succeeded  in  applying  to  the  honey- 
bee the  exact  methods  used  by  anthropologists  in  the  study  of  the 
human  races. ..  .'^Tnat  he  found  was  that  every  apiary  in  the  country 
sheltered  swarms  of  strictly  Nordic  and  non-Iordic  bees,  and  not  an 
Americanized  bee  in  the  lot.     Originally,  he  explained,  America  did 
not  have  any  native  honeybees,  and  the  present  bee  population  is  the 
result  of  transportation  from  certain  parts  of  Europe.     'The  most 
essential  finding  in  variation  of  bees  in  America  was  that  I  could 
show  that  the  racial  differences  discovered  by  me  in  bees  in  Europe 
remained  unchanged  after  the  bees  had  been  transported  to  the  United 
States,  and  even  after  they  have  lived  here  for  many  generations,' 
Doctor  Alpatov  said.... Bees  that  came  from  Russia,  his  experiments 
disclosed,  arc  still  Russian  bees,  those  from  Germany  still  German 
and  those  from  Italy  still  Italian,  and  so  on  with  the  other  importa- 
tions.    In  all  his  research,  Doctor  Alpatov  asserted,  he  found  not 
one  strictly  American  bee  evolved  from  this  stock..." 

Earm  Board  Tne  Philadelphia  Ledger  for  July  26  says:  "The  manner  in 

Comment       which  the  new  Earm  Board  is  getting  right  on  the  job  is  most  en- 
couraging.    To-day  all  its  members,  with  the  exception  of  Secretary 
Hyde,  are  scheduled  to  hold  a  conference  in  Chicago  with  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  leaders  in  cooperative  grain-m^arket  ing.  The 
board  will  discuss  the  problem.s  in  the  marketing  of  wheat  and  coarse 
grains  and  find  out  how  it  can  best  serve  the  grain  farmers.  Offi- 
cials of  eleven  State  farmer-owned  associations,  of  wheat  pools  in 
eight  States  and  of  farmer-owned  commission  agencies  in  eight  west- 
ern cities  will  be  present.    Erom  Chicago,  Chairman  Leggc  and 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Teague,  of  the  board,  will  proceed  to  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  where  they  will  be  joined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  attendance  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Cooperation.     The  significance  of  their  participation  is  that 
these  members  of  the  Earm  Board  and  Secretary  Hyde  were  on  the 
speaking  program  before  the  board  was  appointed.     They  were  thus 
recognized  as  experts  on  farm-marketing  problems.     This  meeting  will 
afford  them  a  special  opportunity  for  contacts  with  managers  of 
cooperative  associations  from  all  parts  of  the  country.     The  Earm 
Board's  enterprise  and  vigor  contain  decided  promise  of  help  to  Amer- 
ican agriculture." 

World  The  Journal  of  the  (British)  Ministry  of  Agriculture  for  July 

Poultry        says:  "Although  the  world's  Poultry  Congress  to  be  held  at  the 
Congress      Crystal  Palace  in  July,  1930,   is  still  a  year  off,  delegates  and 

members  are  already  being  registered,  and  many  applications  have  been 
received  for  space  in  the  commercial  and  livestock  sections  of  the 
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Exhibition  whxicii  is  to  be  held  concurrently  with  the  Congress. .  .The 

i  iriteri-r'.oic.u'.l  rea;,onse  has  been  equally  gratifying,  and  it  is  now 

|,  certain  that  a  very  large  number  of  nations,  from  ITicaragua  to  Norway, 

y  from  Portugal  to  Peru,  will  be  represented  at  the  Congress.  Organiz- 

\>  ing  committees  are  actively  at  work  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 

I  preparing  for  very  powerful  representation.    Both  of  these  countries 

,2  have  already'  made  definite  application  for  considerable  space,  and 

■  their  national  exhibits  arc  ccrta.in  to  be  highly  attractive  features. 

B.  •  •  • 


Section  3 
MRICET  ^^iUO  TAT  IONS 

Farm 

Products  July  25 — Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealcrs;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13.75  to  $16.75; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $8.50  to  $12;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good 
and  choice  $13  to  $15.50;  vealcrs,  good  and  choice  $14.50  to 
$16.75;  feeder  and  stockcr  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $12  to 
$13.50;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  mediuifi,  good  and  choice 
$10.85  to  $11.75;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  niedinm  to  choice 
$11.40  to  $12.40;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  m.cdium,  good  and 
choice  $11  to  $12.25  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded 
from  8.bovc  qiiotations) .     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:    Lambs,  good 
and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $13  to  $14;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock) 
medium  to  choice  $11.50  to  $14. 

C-rain  prices:    No. 2  red  winter  wheat  Chicago  $1.43|^  to 
$1.44;  Kansas  City  $1.36  to  $1.39;  No. 2  hard  winter  (12^^  protein) 
Kansas  City  $1.35  to  $1.39;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
$1.42  to  $1.45;  No, 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  94  to  96^;  Kansas  City 
98  to  99(^;  No, 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1,05-|  to  $1.06^.?  Minneapolis 
9^ to  $1;  Kansas  City  $1.03  to  $1.04;  No, 3  white  oats  Chicago  48  to 
49|^;  Minneapolis  46^  to  47j^;  Kansas  City  48|  to  4:9^. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  9  points  to  18.705^  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  4 
points  to  18,63jz;-  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  12  points  to 
18.75^-,    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  6  points  to  18,37^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  one 
year  ago  the  price  was  20.68^. 

Maryland  and  Virginia  Cobbler  potatoes  sold  at  $4,25-$5 
per  barrel  in  eastern  cities;  $4.25-$4.35  f.o.b.  Eastern  Shore 
points.    New  Jersey  sacked  Cobblers  $2.65-$2.85  per  100  pounds  in 
New  York  City;  $2.50-$2.60  f.o.b.  Missouri  and  Kansas  sacked  Cob- 
blers $1.90--$2.15  on  the  Chicago  carlot  m.arket,     California  Salmon 
Tint  cantaloupes  ra.nged  $2.75-$3.25  per  standard  45  in  consuming 
centers;  m.ostly  $1.75  f.o.b.  Turlock.     Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
Dixie  Belle  watermelons,  24-30  pounds  average,  sold  at  40  to  50 
cents  per  melon  in  eastern  markets.     Tom  Watsons  ranged  $260-$550 
bulk  per  car.     G-eorgia  Elberta  peaches  brought  $2.25-$3.50  per 
six-basket  carrier  in  city  markets.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 

Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  OXfice  of  InfornuUion.  United  States  Department  of  AaUdcuIture.  for  the  purpose  of 
pressaticg  all  shades  of  opmion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  afectiug  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Aprrovnl  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  inteijt 
19  to  retleot  tiie  news  oi  importance. 
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An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Chicago  Jiily  28  re- 
MARKETIUG  ports:  "Under  the  guiding  hand  of  the  federal  Farm  Board,  the 

CORPORA-  nucleus  of  what  is  anticipated  to  become  a  $20,000,000  grain 

TION  marketing  corporation  was  formed  at  Chicago  July  27.     The  nu- 

cleus is  a  committee  of  16    representative  grain  men,  selected 
from  among  more  than  50  who  have  attended  the  sessions  of  the 
Farm  Board  at  Chicago.     This  committee  will  hold  its  first  mxcting  in  Chicago, 
August  26,  and  organise  the  Farmers  ITational  Grain  Corporation,  with  an  author- 
ized capital  stock  of  $10,000,000,  which  will  he  increased  ultimately  to 
$20,000,000  through  the  instrumentality  of  stock  dividends.    Stockholders  in 
the  new  corporation  will  be  cooperative  marketing  associations,  elevator  com- 
panies or  farmer-owned  sales  agencies  at  central  markets,  on  the  basis  of  one 
share  of  stock  for  each  rucrabcr.     Individual  farmers  also  will  be  permitted  to 
purchase    one  share  of  stock  each.    Par  value  of  the  shares  will  be  $20.... 

"William  Settle  of  Indianapolis,  president  of  the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  is  cliairman  of  the  comjnittee  representing  the  Central  States  wheat 
pools.     The  other  members  include  George  Duis,  Grand  Forks,  U.  Dak,,  represent- 
ing the  Northwest  pools;  Ernest  Downie,  Wichita,  Kans.,  and  John  ]\fe.nley,  Enid, 
Okla.,  representing  the  Southwest  pools;  M.-  W.  Thatcher,  St,  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
H.  G.  Kecncy,  On-ialia,  Hebr.,  representing  the  Farmers'  Union  commission  agen- 
cies; S.  J.  Cottington,  Stanhope,  Iowa,  representing  the  National  Farmers' 
Elevator  Grain  Co.;  L.  B.  Webb,  Jetmore,  Kans.,  representing  the  Farmers'  Co- 
operative Commission  Co,  of  Hutchinson  and  Wichita,  Kans.;  E.  M.  McCollum, 
Indianapolis,  Ind,,  representing  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan  farmers'  elevator 
associations;  Lawrence  Farlow,  Bloomington,  111.,  representing  Illinois  and 
Iowa  famers'  elevator  associations;  F.  H.  Sloan,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  and 
P.  A.  Lee,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak,,  representing  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Minnesota 
and  South  Dakota  farmers'  elevator  associations;  S.  H.  Thompson,  Chicago,  rep- 
resenting the  American  Farm  Bui-eau  Federation;  L.  J.  Tabor,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
representing  the  Grange;  C.  E.  Huff,  Salina,  Kans,,  representing  the  National 
Farmers*  Union,  and  J.  J.,  Knight,  Kansas  City,  Mo,,  representing  the  Farmers' 
Eq.uity  Union. ■ 

"The  operation  of  the  new  corporation  is  contemplated  to  provide  cen- 
tral marketing  fs.cilitics  and  sales  services  at  all  markets  for  the  efficient 
distribution  of  grain,.," 


ENGLISH  COTTON  The  first  stoppage  on  a  large  scale  of  the  Lancashire 

SPINNERS  OUT      Cotton  industry  in  many  years  will  start  to-day  when  250,000 

weavers  and  probably  an  eQ.ual  number  of  spinners  will  refuse  to 
enter  the  mills,  according  to  a  Ma^nchester  dispatch  to  the  pres5 
■tc-day.  The  weavers  have  flatly  rejected  the  employers'  ultimatum  of  a  restric- 
tion of  -  12-^  per  cent  in  wages. 
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Section  2 

Farm  Board  An  editorial  in  Christian  Science  Monitor  for  July  24  sayst 

Comment       "ProTDatly  it  is  not  strange  that  the  farmers  of  the  United  States, 
having  waited  several  years  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  stahilize  the  industry  in  which  they  are  engaged,  should, 
with  a  relief  measure  at  last  operative,  manifest  some  impatience 
because  of  inevitable  and  unavoidable  delays.    The  undertaking  of 
the  Pa,rm  Board  appointed  by  President  Hoover  is,  however  viewed,  a 
stupendous  one.     Its  powers  are  quite  clearly  defined,  and  beyond 
or  outside  of  these  it  can  not  lawfully  go,  no  matter  what  the  de- 
mands made  upon  it  or  the  emergency  which  it  is  sought  to  meet.  In 
the  first  place,  it  must  be  realized  that  the  public  moneys  author- 
ized by  the  act  to  be  furnished  to  agriculture  can  only  be  supplied 
to  aid  the  effective  operation  of  cooperative  associations  which  the 
farmers  themselves  must  organize. .. .It  will  be  interesting  to  observe 
how  generally  or  how  unanimously  the  several  groups  unite  to  share 
a  common  benefit.    Despite  all  that  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  un- 
happy condition  of  American  farmers,  the  fact  rem.ains  that  millions 
of  them  are  forehanded  and  independent,  both  economically  and  finan- 
cially.   The  attitude  of  these  independent  farmers  will,  in  a  meas- 
ure, affect  the  operation  of  cooperative  marketing  associations,  no 
matter  to  what  extent  the  latter  ma.y  be  aided  by  the  granting  of  Gov- 
ernment loans..,. It  is  estimated  that  only  one-third  of  the  6,000,- 
000  farmers  in  the  United  States  are  now  members  of  cooperative  as- 
sociations.   From  this  it  v/ould  appear  that  although  the  Farm  Board 
is  prepared  to  function  according  to  the  terms  of  the  law  under 
which  power  is  granted  to  it,  the  first  important  step  to  be  taken 
is  one  which  the  farmers  themselves  must  take," 

An  editorial  in  The  Milwaukee  Jourrja.1  for  July  22  says:  "It 
seems  that  the  new  Farm  Board  is  already  swamped  with  applications 
for  loans.    But  to  the  farm  cooperatives  Chairman  Legge  says  that 
so  long  as  they  can  obtain  money  from  private  banks  and  Federal  in- 
termediate credit  banks,  they  must  go  there  for  it..., This  is  only 
what  had  to  comie.    The  board,  Chairman  Legge  says,  has  $150,000,000 
at  its  disposal  for  financing  the  building  operations  of  coopera- 
tives a,nd  handling  products  in  the  'ordinary  processes  of  marketing,' 
which  probably  means  something.    A  large  flow  of  easy  credit  v/ould 
q.uiclcLy  erJciscast  $150,000,000. ., .A  half  billion  collectable  from  many 
consumers  through  a  tariff  will  m.ake  Quite  a  number  of  industries 
comfortably  prosperous.    But  a  half  billion  divided  by  30,000,000 
on  the  farms  is  $16.67  apiece,  and  no  more.    Direct  aid,  even  under 
the  name  of  loans,  is  an  econnraio  nmpoBsibility .    Mr.  Legge  had  no 
option  but  to  make  this  clear  early  in  the  day.     If  it  is  cold  water 
on  rainbow  hopes,  that  can  not  be  helped.    All  that  ever  could  be 
hoped  from  the  farm  relief  bill  was  study  of  the  problem,  with  ex- 
periment on  a  small  scale..." 

Jruit-Fly  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  for  July  26  says:  "The 

Losses         announcement  of  the  President  that  he  intends  to  ask  Congress  to 
compensate  the  Florida  farmers  and  fruit-growers  whose  crops  have 
been  condemned  and  destroyed  in  the  fight  against  the  Mediterranean 
fruit-  fly  will  doubtless  be  well  received.    These  men  have  sacri- 
ficed a  large  part  of  their  capital  investment.    The  presence  of 
tho  post  in  their  crops  hatJ  been  through  no  neglect  or  fauJlt  of  th&irs. 
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Extermination  of  the  pest  is  Of  importance  to  the  whole  count rj.^, 
and  the  destruction  of  orchards  and  crops  must  be  considered  as 
a  war  measure.     The  State  of  California  has  been  the  first  to  de- 
mand that  everything  possible  be  done  by  the  Federal  G-overnment  to 
stem  the  advance  of  the  fniit  fly.    This  is  not  only  because  the 
Californians  wish  to  protect  themselves  against  its  ultimate  rav- 
agcsj  but  because  they  laiow  from  sad  experience  that  unless  prompt 
and  drastic  action  is  taken  control  becomes  difficult  and  costly... 
It  is  part  of  Florida's  misfortune — or  sacrifice  in  the  common  be- 
half— tiiat  shipments  of  fruit  from  that  State  have  been  seriously 
curtailed  as  the  result  of  the  discovery  of  the  larvae  of  the  fruit 
fly  in  crates  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  Union.     If  this  q.uaran- 
tinc  restriction  is  made  more  severe,  the  entire  State  may  be 
plunged  into  even  graver  financial  difficulties  than  at  present,... 
A  committee  of  experts,  headed  by  Dr.  Tcrnon  Kellogg,  was  appointed 
early  this  month  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  a  thorough 
studj^'  of  the  fruit-fly  problem  in  Florida  and  elsewhere.     This  is 
the  scientific  side  of  the  problem.    Mr,  Hoover,  in  urging  that  the 
Uation  has  a  moral  responsibility  to  compensate  the  Florida  fruit 
farmers  for  the  loss  of  their  property,  has  touched  on  its  human 
aspects ^    The  two  are  closely  interwoven,  for  the  sacrifices  m^de 
are  in  the  interest  of  science  as  well  as  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try." 

Large  Convincing  proof  that  large  saale  farming  provides  no  pana- 

Scale  cea  for  the  ills  of  agriculture  is  afforded  in  an  analytical  re- 

Farming       port  on  tthe  subject  issued  to-day  by  the  agricultural  service  de- 
partment of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.     The  sur- 
vey.;; based  on  the  actual  operations  of  74  farms  located  in  28 
States,  averaging  11,797  acres  in  extent,  reveals  that  the  large 
scale  farms  in  the  United  States  are  neither  more  nor  loss  success- 
ful than  the  small,  family-size  farm.     In  the  same  degree  some  show 
profits  while  others  show  losses,  disclosing  the  same  variations  in 
efficiency  discernible  in  agriculture  as  a  whole.    The  conclusion 
is  rc0.chcd  that  the  threat  of  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  economic 
structure  of  agriculture  held  out  by  the  adaptation  to  farming  of 
the  principle  of  mass  production  which  has  proven  so  effective  in 
industry,  with  disastrous  results  to  the  social  life  of  the  rural 
population,  is  far  from  fulfillment.     "Large  scale  farming  in  the 
United  States,"  the  report  reveals,  "is  a  well-established  industry 
of  considerable  magnititde.     In  1926  over  nine  thousand  corporations 
engaged  in  farming  made  reports  to  the  Income  Tax  Unit  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue.    Their  gross  incomes  in  that  year  aggre- 
gated $709,000,000,  almost  6  per  cent  of  the  total  gross  income 
of  American  agriculture.    Dets.ils  of  the  organization  and  operation 
of  a  group  of  representative  large  scale  farms  have  been  obtained 
from  individual  records  of  seventy-four  large  farms  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States.    The  farms  in  this  group  average 
11,797  acres  in  area.    The  capitalization  of  the  farms  which  re- 
ported on  this  item  averages  $553,743,    Gross  incomes  reported  for 
a  four-year  period  ending  in  1928  averaged  $102, 676, .. .From  this 
study  it  appears  that  large  scale  farms  may  have  advantages  over 
family  farms  in  superior  management  organization,  more  efficient 
utilization  of  machinery,  specialization  of  labor,  buying  and 
selling  in  wholesale  quantities,  and,  in  some  Instances,  reduction 
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of  overhead  exijense.    The  large  farms  also  have  certain  disadvant- 
ages.    They  experience  difficulty  in  securing'  efficient  labor  and 
in  securing  the  degree  of  interest  of  the  laborers  in  the  success 
of  the  business  which  is  found  on  family  farms.    The  seasonal  char- 
actor  of  farm  xvork  and  uncertainties  in  weather  conditions  prevent 
as  effective  use  of  machinery  and  as  complete  division  of  labor  as 
is  achieved  in  some  other  industries..." 


Television  R.  E.  Sherwood,  motion  picture  critic  for  m^ga^ines  and 

newspapers,  is  the  author  of  "Beyond  the  Talkies — Television"  in 
Scribner's  Magazine  for  July.  "What  will  happen  when  television  has 
graduated  from  the  laboratories  to  the  mail  order  houses?"  asks  the 
author.    Television  is  sure  to  "revolutionize"  all  sorts  of  present 
conditions,  he  answers.     It  is  significant  that  the  m.ovies  should 
have  learned  to  talk  at  this  particular  time,  Just  when  the  radio 
is  threatening  to  cast  off  its  cloak  of  invisibility,  he  points  out. 
It  is  a  strange  coincidence,  but  it  is  not  by  any  manner  of  means 
an  accidental  one.     It  was  carefully  premeditated,  he  declares. 
Consider  the  source  of  the  talking  movie  devices — the  Vitaphone, 
Movietone,  Photophonc  and  Phonofilm,  the  author  begs.    Did  they 
originate  in  the  film  studios  of  Hollyv/ood?    They  did  not.  The 
Vitaphone  and  Movietone  originated  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  and  its  ally,  the  Western 
Electric  Corporation;  the  Photophone  originated  in  the  laboratories 
of  the  Eadio  Corporation  of  America  and  its  ally,  the  G-eneral 
Electric  Corporation;  the  Phonofilm  was  developed  by  Doctor  Lee 
De  Porest,  the  great  radio  engineer.    There  are  now  upward  of  ten 
million  radio  sets  in  the  United  States.     The  maximum  radio  audi- 
ence of  to-day  is  estimated  at  forty  m.illion  people.    As  the  years 
go  by,  and  as  television  comes  to  increase  incredibly  the  enter- 
tainment possibilities  of  the  radio,  the  mamber  of  receiving  sets 
and  the  size  of  the  audience  will  increase  proportionately. 

Tractor  In  a  recent  survey  by  the  International  Harvester  Co., 

Power  500  farmers  were  listed  who  operate  large  farms  without  horses, 

using  tractor  power  ^-olely,  with  trucks  for  hauling.  Fifty-eight 
of  these  500  "hcr!:&i -:ss"  farms  are  in  Kansas,  most  of  them  in  the 
big  wheat  country  of  the  western  half  of  the  State.  The  smallest 
power  operated  farm  in  the  Kansas  list  has  400  acres,  the  largest 
1,250.  (Wall  St.  Jour.,  July  18.) 

TOaeat  An  editorial  in  The  Daily  Argus-Leader  (Sioux  Palls,  S.Dak.) 

Produc-       for  July  17  sa.ys:  ''The  Aberdeen  Hews,  printed  in  .the  heart  of 
tion  South  Dakota's  wheat  country,  speaks  out  openly  about  the  inadvisa- 

bility  of  raising  wheat  on  a  big  scale  v;hile  prices  are  constantly 
unsatisfactory.     It  says:   'Why  waste  too  much  time  and  money  encour- 
aging an  increase  in  the  production  of  a  product  of  which  we  already 
raise  a  large  sv'vplus  when  the  surplus  is  not  wanted  badly  enough 
abroad  to  enable  foreign  buyers  to  pay  us  the  bare  expenses  of  pro- 
duction?    If  it  coe.=n-t  pay  to  raise  more  than  is  consumed  at  home, 
let's  supplant  it  with  something  else,  like  hogs  and  beef  and  dairy 
products  laiown  to  have  been  more  stable  over  a  period  of  years.  At 
any  rate,  it  would  appear  more  sensible  to  get  away  from  South  Dako- 
ta' s  one  bad  habit — that  of  putting  all  of  her  eggs  in  one  basket,'.. 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Ser>'ice.  Office  of  LnfoBBiation.  United  States  Department  of  Ajjaicalture,  for  the  purpose  ol 
prosonting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  ipeflaoted  in  the  pjross  on  mattors  affeeting  agnioulture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Apr  raval  or  cKr.ap^pr'Oval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  iniportaace. 
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COOPERA.TIVE  A  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  reports: 

INSTITUTE  "A  national  farmers'  cooperative  organization,  to  be  known  as 

IffiETING  the  National  Chamber  of  Agricultural  Cooperatives,  starting  with 

a  membership  of  more  than  2,000,000  farmers  and  livestock  raisers, 
is  expected  to  be  the  outstanding  result  of  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  which  convened  at  Baton  Rouge  yesterday.  The 
farmers  and  stocli  men  who  will  form  the  nucleus  for  this  great  agricultural  or- 
ganization, planned  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  efficiently  organized  in  the 
history  of  agriculture  in  this  or  any  other  country,  include  the  very  backbone 
of  the  farming  industry  in  this  country,  according  to  cooperative  officials 
here.    The  gross  returns  from  the  farms  and  branches  owned  by  those  farmers  and 
stock  men  in  1928  exceeded  $2,000,000,000. 

"The  keynote  address  of  the  opening  sessions  of  the  institute  was  made  by 
Arthur  M.  Hyde,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. .. .Secretary  Hyde's  speech  was  mainly 
a  plea  for  the  cooperative  plan  for  bringing  American  agriculture  out  of  the 
d(ii]:'j;Ihs  and  in  the  end  putting  it  on  a  parity  with  other  great  national  industries. 
The  Hoover  Administra.tion,  he  said,  recognized  that  the  prosperity  of  agriculture 
is  essential,  not  only  to  the  welfare  of  the  farmers  themselves  but  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  o.s  a  whole,..." 

"At  the  opening  session,  C.  0.  Moser,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  president  of  the 
American  Cotton  G-rov/ers  Exchange,  recommended  the  organization  of  a  'national 
chamber  of  agricultural  cooperatives'  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  to  func- 
tion for  agriculture  as  the  Natioiial  Chamber  of  Commerce  does  for  business.  He 
also  advised  the  starting  of  a  national  cooperative  journal." 


G-RAIN  Information  made  public  at  Washington  yesterday  by  the 

MA.EKETING  Federal  Earm  Board  disclosed  that  the  $20,000,000  cooperative 

CORPORATION       marketing  agency  to  be  created  to  deal  with  wheat  will  be  pro- 
vided v/ith  all  the  facilities  to  conduct  stabilization  opera- 
tions on  the  open  market,  but  must  obtain  the  board's  form.al 
approval  before  the  stabilization  provisions  of  the  farm  relief  act  may  be  em- 
ployed.  (Press,  Ju-ly  30.) 


SUGAR  TARIFF  Hearings  before  the  Republican  majority  of  the  Senate 

HEARINGS  comHiittee  on  finance  on  the  proposed  "sliding  scale"  of  rates 

on  sugar,  suggested  in  place  of  those  carried  by  the  Hawley  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House,  will  be  held  on  August  7,  according  to 
an  announcement  made  yesterday  by  Senator  Smoot,  chairman  of  the  committee. 


CHILD  President  Hoover's  child  welfare  program  got  under  way 

WELFARE  yesterday  with  the  first  meeting  of  a  large  committee  v/hich  he 

assembled  to  prepare  for  a  nation-wide  conference  at  the  White 
House  upon  the  question,   (Press,  July  30.)  ~  ■■  — 
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Section  2 

An  editorial  in  Pacts  About  Sugar  for  July  27  says:  "Some 
two  years  ago,  discussing  on  this  pa,:e  the  plans  which  Guba  then 
had  in  contemplation  for  the  regulation  of  her  sugar  cropj  we  said: 
'Certainly,  if  Cuba  desires  to  take  advantage  of  the  tariff  prefer- 
ence extended  to  her  sugar  in  the  market  of  the  United  States,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  some  means  of  preventing  the  competi- 
tion of  her  own  surplus  sugars  in  this  market.'    This  step  Cuba 
evidently  is  now  prepared  to  take,  or  at  least  to  attempt,  as  the 
announcement  is  made  that  from  July  31  control  of  the  sale  of  all 
sugar  not  covered  by  commitments  entered  previously  to  that  date 
will  bo  vested  in  a  cooperative  sales  agency  representing  the  sugar 
producers  of  the  island.    Exactly  what  quantity  of  su£,ar  this  com- 
prehends it  is  impossible  to  state  definitely.    Presumably  one  of 
the  first  tasks  of  the  sales  committee  will  be  to  determine  it. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  over  3,000,000  tons  of  the  current  crop  had 
been  shipped  prior  to  July  19  and  as  some  550,000  tons  was  known 
to  have  been  sold  for  later  shipment  to  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
the  remainder  can  not  be  more  than  1,350,000  to  1,450,000  tons  and 
may  be  considerably  less,  depending  upon  the  extent  to  v;hich  hedge 
sales  have  bjeen  made  against  the  unshipped  balance.    The  establish- 
ment of  a  single  sales  agency  at  this  time,  however,  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  preliminary  to  its  application  to  the  crop  which  will 
begin  next  January.     If  this  course  is  follov/ed  the  policy  v/ill 
have  opportunity  for  a  full  and  fair  trial  during  1930,,,," 


Farm  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  for  July  29  says:  "The 

Board  Federal  Farm  Board  was  not  long  in  getting  dovm  to  its  business. 

CCmment       At  its  meeting  in  Chicago  it  offered  every  possible  G-overnment  fa- 
cility.   A  sort  of  holding  company  for  all  existing  grain  coopera- 
tive associations  v/hich  may  wish  to  aid  in  its  formation,  v/ith  a 
capital  of  $20,000,000,  obtained  by  assessments  on  the  grain  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  various  cooperatives,  is  proposed.    As  a 
practical  means  of  helping  the  farmers  help  themselves  it  is  worthy 
of  trial.    From  the  time  of  its  formation  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
has.  implied  that  it  believed  agrarian  relief  will  come  most  surely 
from  development  and  extension  of  the  cooperative  marketing  system. 
Hitherto  the  G-overnmcnt  has  been  unable  to  do  more  than  lend  sym?- 
pathotic  counsel,  occasionally  interspersed  with  the  inovita.blG 
political  meddling.    Some  cooperative  associations  have  done  well; 
some  hav^  done  badly.    Now  the  Government  offers  to  stand  very 
definitely  as  the  second  line  of  agrarian  defense,  to  supply  the 
official  'holding  cooperative'  with  invaluable  data,  to  lend  its 
great  power  in  solving  the  problem  of  stabilizing  the  price  of 
grain,    \Uhether  (l)  the  grain  cooperatives  will  take  full-hearted 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  (2)  whether  through  fault  of  man- 
agement or  politics  the  new  plan  will  not  bring  relief,  are  prob- 
lems of  the  immediate  and  distant  future.    But  a  start  has  been 
made,  and  a  rapid  one.    And  in  listening  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  the  grain-growers  are  not  hearkening  to  amateurs. 
Chairman  Legge,  for  one,  knows  the  wheat  economic  problem  and  has 
a  close  bystander's  knowledge  of  the  faults  and  difficulties  of 
the  present  cooperatives.    Vice  Chairman  Stone  was  for  years  the 
managing  director  of  the  Burley  Tobacco  Growors'  Cooperative 
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Marketing  Assnociation,  and  there  is  little  he  does  not  know  about 
the  lalDor,  for  example,  of  trying  to  keep  a  crop  within  purchasing 
prospects  so  that  price  levels  can  "be  maintained. ..  .Until  the  de- 
tails of  organization  are  puhlishod  the  exact  arrangements  whcrchy 
the  $20,000,000  organization  will — with  government  support — act  as 
general  selling  agent  for  American  grain  can  only  "be  matters  of 
conjecture.    But  the  financial,  industrial  and  political  worlds  will 
await  them  with  keen  interest." 

Gasoline  An  editorial  in  The  Country  G-entleman  for  August  says:  "With 

lax  the  first  of  A'J^'ust  the  gasoline  tax  "becomes  effective  in  the  last 

state  renaining  outside  the  fold.    A  total  of  $305,233,842  was  col- 
lected in  gasoline  taxes  last  year.    The  amount  this  year  will  he 
still  larger,  due  to  the  adoption  of  the  tax  "by  three  more  States 
and  Dccausc  of  increased  motor  traffic  and  several  sm.all  raises  in 
State  levies.     Tlic  gasoline  tax  thus  "becomes  one  of  the  major  sourc- 
es of  pulilic  revenue.    Yet  it  has  evoked  lees  complaint  pro"ba"bly 
than  any  other  tax  of  similar  proportions.     It  is  little  felt,  heing 
collected  in  small  amounts  at  various  times.    And,  being  included  in 
the  cost  of  the  product,  the  individual  is  not  confronted  with  it 
in  the  customary  Jolting  form  of  a  tax  assessment.    But  there  are 
two  other  distinct  features  that  recommend  the  gasoline  tax.     It  is 
proportioned  according  to  use.    And  it  does  not  sap  the  sources  of 
wealth,  as  docs  the  overdone  property  tax.    Some  day,  when  wc  arc 
a  great  deal  wiser  in  such  matters,  we  shall  realize  that  the  m.ost 
efficacious  tax  system  is  one  that  levies  not  upon  the  sources  of 
wealth  hut  upon  the  effects  of  wealth," 


Land 
'rices 


Skanks 
f  for 
)  Sweden 


An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farriier  for  July  20  says:  "G-ood 
farm  land  can  be  bought  now  for  fev/er  dollars  per  acre  than  when 
livestock,  dairy  products  and  poultry  products  were  V70rth  only  one- 
third  as  much  as  they  command  now.     It  can  be  bought  for  fewer  dol- 
lars per  acre  thxan  v;hen  ::rains  were  worth  half  of  their  current 
price.    The  purchase  can  be  financed  now  at  less  cost  than  then.  If 
these  tilings  arc  true  xjliy  isn't  good  land  a  good  buy?     It  is,  for 
the  right  man — the  man  who  i-^iows  how  to  use  land,  who  is  industrious 
and  careful,  who  wants  a  home  of  his  own  enough  to  work  and  sacri- 
fice for  it,  who  has  a  wife  v.-ith  the  same  ideas  about  it.     To  such 
persons  good  land  is      sound  investment  right  now.    For  such  persons 
it  will  jnaix  money,  not  only  by  operation  but  by  increase  in  market 
value.    We  have  observed  the  course  of  land  prices  for  many  years 
and  in  m^,ny  places,  but  we  can  not  remember  a  time  when  so  much  good 
dirt  coLild  be  bought  for  a  dollar  as  now;  or,  barring  war  times, 
?/hen  that  dirt  would  produce  so  many  dollars...," 

Ar.ierican  skunks  care  desired  for  breeding  purposes  in  Sweden, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Comiuerce,  whic"h  has  received  a  re- 
q.uest  to  that  effect  from  a  Stockholm  fur  wholesaler,  who  asked  for 
twelve  large  fei;ia,le  and  two  male,  all  black  or  short-striped,  skunks, 
preferably  grade  No.  1  of  the  Michigan  or  northeastern  species.  He  is 
also  interested  in  Amei'ican  nuskrats  for  breeding. 


I 
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I  Wheat  An  editorial  in  The  Prairie  Farmer  for  July  27  says:  "The 

Storage       v/isest  thing  that  the  new  Federal  Farm  Board  could  do  would  "be  to 

esta"blisli  and  "begin  to  put  into  effect  a  policy  of  accurnalat ing  and 
storing  a  huge  reserve  of  wheat,  at  least  equal  to  one  year's  sup- 
ply.   Tliis  should  he  done  solely  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  in 
order  to  safeguard  our  congested  city  population  against  the  dis- 
aster that  would  surely  follow  an  extensive  crop  failure.    Once  such 
a  rescrvo  had  hocn  created,  it  woTild  "be  a  simple  matter  to  handle 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  stable  prices  at  a  level  that  would 
"be  fair  to  consumer  and  producers  alike.    TJheat,  our  "basic  food, 
should  "be  as  stable  in  value  as  gold,  our  basic  monetary  metal." 


Section  3 

Depart-  An  editorial  in  Florida  Times-Union  for  July  24  says:  "When 

)  ment  of  a  great  railroad  corporation,  like  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 
\  Agri-  Company,  for  instance,  takes  practical  and  extended  interest  in  the 

culture       present  and  future  of  agriculture  t'hat  interest  is  m.ighty  signifi- 
cant.   Referring  to  the  recent  convention,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  of 
4-H  clubs,  and  particularly  to  those  boys  and  girls  sent  there  by 
it,  and  at  its  expanse,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Company,, 
in  a  currently  issued  bulletin,  in  its  introductory  paragra-ph,  says: 
'Few  better  guarantees  of  the  future  well-being  of  agriculture  and, 
indeed,  of  all  industry,  co\ild  well  be  imagined  than  the  fact  that 
six  hundred  thousand  boys  and  girls,  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow, 
are  to-day  enthusiastically  learning,  and  actively  demonstrating 
to  their  parents  and  their  neighbors,  how  to  make  farm  life  pros- 
piirous  and  contented.'     In  the  foregoing  words  is  clearly  indicated 
the  farseeing  interest  that  the  Coast  Line  is  taking  in  agriculture, 
particularly  of  the  future.    And  how  better  is  that  agricultural 
future  to  be  served  than  by  training  the  boys  and  girl's  of  to-day, 
especially  those  on  the  farms,  in  the  ways  and  practices  of  agri- 
culture, in  the  practical  and  efficient  doing  of  the  things  that 
must  be  done  in  the  days  and  years  to  come  if  farmers  are  to  ad- 
vance and  prosper  in  their  great  and  important  industry? .. .The  At- 
lantic Coast  Line  railroad  bulletin,  after  briefly  referring  to 
the  various  activities  of  4-H  club  members, -says:  'No  "farm-relief" 
measure  that  has  ever  been  conceived  can  hope  to  accomplish  what 
the  4r-H  clubs  are  now  actually  doing  to  make  farming  profitable, 
and  to  make  rural  life  so  attractive  that  it  will  keep  the  highest 
types  of  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm.'...." 
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Products  July  29 — Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers:  Steers 

(1100-1500  Its.)  good  and  choice,  $13.75  to  $16.75;  cows,  good 
and  choice  $8.50  to  $12;  heifers  (850  Ids.  down)  good  and  choice 
$13  to  $15.25;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $14  to  $16.50;  feeder 
and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice,  $11.75  to  $13.50; 
heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10.50 
to  $11.35;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.),  medium  to  choice  $11.25 
to  $12,10;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$10,75  to  $11.85  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded 
from  above  ciuotations) ,     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  Lambs,  good 
and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $12.50  to  $13,65;  feeding  lambs  (range 
stock)  mediuin  to  choice  $11.50  to  $13.65. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  ITew  York  Cotton  Exchange  ad- 
vanced 11  points  to  18.75^  on  the  Uev/  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
5  points  to  18.52^-  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  ox  Trade  they  declined 
15  points  to  18.70^.    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in 
10  designated  markets  advanced  12  points  to  18. 39^^  per  lb.  On 
the  sai'ae  day  one  year  ago  the  quotation  v;as  20,56^'. 

Grain  prices:     lIo.2  red  winter  v/hcat  Chicago  $1,43-^  to 
$1.45;  i{ansas  City  $1,38  to  $1.39t;  No. 2  hard  winter  (l2|^, 
protein)  Kansas  City  $1.32  to  $1.37;  IIo.2  hard  winter  (not  on 
protein  basis)  Chicago  $1,42^  to  $1.44;  lIo.S  mixed  corn  Chicago 
$l,05-i|>  to  $1.05-|;  Minneapolis  96|  to  97;!,-^;  Kansas  City  98  to  99{zJ; 
No. 3  yellow  corn  Cliicago  $1.06  to  $l.'06?j-;  Minneapolis  $1.00-|  to 
$1,01-^;  Kansas  City  $1.04^  to  $1.05|;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago 
48-|  to  4Sy;  Minneapolis  48  to  49^^;  Kansas  City  47  to  49^^z^. 

Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  Cobblers  ranged 
$4.50-$5.25  per  cloth  top  barrel  in  eastern. cities;  mostly  $4,50 
f .o.b.  Eastern  Shore  points.    New  Jersey  sacked  Cobblers  $2.60- 
$3.50  per  100  pounds  in  the  East;  $2.65-02.85  f.o.b.  New  Jersey 
points.    Kansas  Snd  Missouri  sacked  Cobblers  $1.90-$2  carlot  sales 
in  Chicago,    North  and  South  Carolina  Tom  Watson  v/atermelons  $350- 
$540  bulk  per  car,  24-30  pounds  average  in  New  York  City;  Thurmond 
Grays,  25-28  pounds  average  $345-$405  in  New  Yorli,    Georgia  Blberta 
peaches  brought  $2-$3,25  per  six-basket  carrier  for  medium  to 
large  sizes  in  city  markets.    North  Carolina  illc.e:-tas  $lo50-$2,50 
and  Belles  $1.25-$3  in  eastern  cities.    Arkansas  I^lbcrtas  $2,25>- 
$2e37-^-  per  bushel  basket  in  New  York  City,    Arizona  Salraon  Tint 
cantaloupes  $2,50-$3,50  per  standard  45  in  consiaming  centers. 
California  Turlock  section  Salmon  '^ints  $3'-$3c-50  in  a  few  cities; 
$l,75-$lo85  i,G„b,.  for  Hales  Best  .f.n  Turlock,  California. 

\7holesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  43^^;  91  score,  43^;  90  s:-ore,  42-|-^, 

'Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  freth  iUner.i can  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Plats,  22^,i'  to  24^;  Single  Balsiosj  22^  to  Young 
Americas,  22l;d-  to  24^^  (Prepared  by  ru«  of  A.::r,  'E'l-on/) 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Ser%'ice.  Office  of  Liformation.  United  States  Department  of  AgtaeuUure.  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opiiiion  as  roflocted  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  a^oulture.  particidarly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Aprrova!  cr  disayproval  of  vlovs  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intern 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  imporfcmee. 
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MCKBLVIE  FOR  The  personnel  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  was  completed 

FAEM  BOAED         yesterday  "by  President  Hoover's  selection  of  Sarrruel  R,  McKelvie, 
former  G-overnor  of  Ne"bras'tca,  as  the  ninth  memtier.    The  Nebraskan, 
who  publishes  The  Nebraska  Farmer,  will  represent  the  wheat  area. 
Mr.  McKelvie  accepted  the  position  upon  the  condition  that  he  would  he  free  to 
retire  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  if  he  desired.     It  was  said  at  the  White 
House  that  he  had  hcen  indorsed  by  a  large  number  of  farm  organizations.  (Press, 
July  31.) 


LEG-G-E  ON  Outlining  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  Chairman 

BOARD'S  Alexander  Legge  declared  last  night  before  the  American  Institute 

POLICY  of  Cooperation  at  Baton  Rouge,  La,,  that  its  main  object  would  be 

the  expr.nsion  and  strengthening  of  the  cooperative  movement,  "The 
Federal  Farm  Board,  as  now  organized,  is  not  going  to  buy  or  sell 
any  commodity,  agricultural  or  otherwise,"  Mr,  Legge  said.     "It  is  our  duty  to 
assist  you  in  doing  a  better  job  of  it  yourselves.    True,  while  wc  arc  assisting 
you,  wc  will  want  to  have  some  voice  in  the  transaction,  particularly  when  you 
call  for  G-ovcrnmont  funds  to  aid  in  the  operation,..." 

A  Baton  Rouge  dispatch  to-day  states  that  the  board  met  in  executive  ses- 
sion yesterday  with  representatives  of  the  cotton  producing  States,  in  which 
the  problems  of  cotton  farming  were  discussed.     In  a  general  discussion,  P.  M, 
Eichelberger,  of  Anniston,  Ala.,  told  how  cotton  farmers  in  Alabama  met  cotton 
mill  owners  across  the  table  and  bargained  for  price,  which  had  proved  "most 
satisfactory,"    Abe  D.  Waldauer,  of  Memphis,  charged  that  was  too  much  like 
"the  lamb  being  led  to  slaughter,"  and  violated  the  basic  principle  of  the  na- 
tional cooperative  movement.    Mr.  Waldauer  advised  cooperative  associations  to 
build  up  a  reserve  for  use  in  "unexpected  crises." 


BRITISH  An  Associated  Press  disp0.tch  to-day  from  Manchester  says: 

COTTON  STRIKE    "The  great  stoppage  in  the  Lancashire  cotton  industry,  which  has 
tied  up  1,500  mills  and  thrown  half  a  million  operatives  out  of 
work,  loosened  somewhat  last  night  despite  failure  of  three  meet- 
Aags  of  different  organizations  to  bring  resumption  of  negotiations  between  em- 
ployers and  workers.    Although  a  committee  of  the  Master  Cotton  Spinners  Federa- 
tion confirmed  the  action  of  the  employers'  wages  committee  in  reducing  wages 
12-|  per  cent,  the  employers  generally  expressed  themselves  as  ready  to  meet  the 
workers  in  new  negotiations,.*" 


TARIFF  RATES  The  press  to-day  reports  that  the  Senate  finance  commit- 

tee yesterday  decided  to  strike  out  the  duties  on  lumber,  shin- 
gles and  logs  imposed  by  the  Hawley  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
House,  and  to  continue  those  products  on  the  free  list  as  provided  by  existing 
law.  At  the  same  time  the  coraraittce  decided  to  retain  the  25  per  cent  duty  on 
automobiles,  but  eliminated  the  countervailing  rate  on  automobiles  and  parts  on 
the  ground  that  its  practical  effect  is  to  increase  the  levy  to  an  average  of 
32  per  cent. , ," 
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Animl  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  July  27  says: 

Identifi-    "Registry  certificates  bearing  photographs  instead  of  sketches  of 
cation         anircals  were  displayed  for  the  first  time  at  the  recent  convention 
of  the  Hclstein-Friesian  Association  of  America.    The  association 
announces  that  photographs  will  be  accepted  if  breeders  prefer  to 
make  them  rather  than  sketches.    Convenience  and  accuracy  aro  the 
chief  advantages  of  the  method,  and  they  are  so  obvious  that  it 
would  seem  other  breeds  could  well  consider  its  adoption,    A  photo- 
graph of  an  animal  leaves  little  room  for  argument  and  it  is  worth 
something  to  the  breeder  to  have  a  photographic  record  of  his  herd 
for  purposes  of,  com.parison. " 


fooperative 


An  editorial  in  The  Parmer  and  Farm,  Stock  &  Home  for  July 


Janking       20  says:   "In  his  letter  for  the  current  week  A.  J.  McGuire  discusses 
some  of  the  fundamentals  of  cooperation,  taking  for  his  text  the  suc- 
cessful experience  of  a  South  Dakota  community.    Among  other  things, 
Mr.  McGv.ire  calls  attention  to  the  survival  of  the  Russian  coopera- 
tive associations  even  after  the  terrible  experiences  endured  by  that 
countrj.'  during  and  after  the  war.    Attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  Russians  are  one  step  ahead  of  us,  in  that  cooperative  banks 
are  a  very  essential  part  of  their  cooperative  movement.    Mr.  Mc- 
Guire therefore  raises  the  point  that  cooperative  banking  may  in  time 
como  to  be  an  im.portant  part  of  the  American  cooperative  system.  It 
is  q.uite  true,  as  Mr,  McGuire  says,  that  cooperative  banking  is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  European  cooperative  movement. . .As  a 
consequence  the  European  farmer  has  the  finest  and  cheapest  sort  of 
rural  credit.     When  the  Federal  Land  Bank  law  was  in  the  making,  an 
American  commission  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  European  system  of 
rural  credit.     The  Federal  Land  Bank  and  the  Intermediate  Credit 
Banks  arc  the  result  of  the  stud^'  of  this  commission.  Generally 
speaking,  American  farmers  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  where 
they  arc  willing  to  give  up  their  individualism  for  th^  sake  of 
cheaper  credit.     Improvement  of  the  American  banking  system  so  that 
it  will  function  more  efficiently  for  the  needs  of  agriculture  will 
probably  come  through  the  strengthening  of  our  country  banks  and  the 
development  of  intermediate  types  of  credit  rather  than  through  any 
attempt  to  transplant  the  European  system  to  this  country." 

Farm  Ma-  Silas  Bent,  writing  under  the  title,  "I/iachine — liaster  or 

chinery       Slave,"  in  World's  Work  for  August,  shows  the  functioning  of  ma- 
chiner^"  as  an  indispensable  servant  on  the  farm.    He  says  in  part: 
"Farming  is  the  most  backward  of  our  major  industries  save  coal 
mining, . .Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  steam  engine,  the  farm  was  as 
efficiently  operated  as  the  factory... It  is  the  newer  industries — 
telephones,  automobiles,  the  radio — which  are  first  in  cf f icicncy. , • 
Yet  the  farmer  has  managed  in  the  United  States  to  multiply  his 
productivity  to  an  extent  v/hich  has  more  than  offset  the  drift  of 
labor  from  rural  areas  to  the  urban  industries. .  .We  novY  have  combi- 
nation reapers,  threshers,  and  binders,  which  cut  and  head  the 
grain,  thresh,  clean,  and  sack  it  du.ring  a  single  journey  across 
the  wheat  field;  one  of  them  can  cover  as  much  as  125  acres  in  a 
single  day,  with  twoscore  horses  or  a  powerful  traction  engine  to 
operate  it.     One  hundred  years  ago  the  time  required  to  produce  a 
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bushel  of  wheat  was  three  and  one  half  hours.    To-day,  using  ma- 
chinery'', the  bushel  can  be  produced  with  ten  minutes'  labor.  The 
cost  of  production  has  been  cut  from  17^  cents  to  3  l/3.    But  not 
all  farmers  can  afford  to  be  up-to-date;  and  not  all  of  them  are 
eager  to  be.     Therefore,  although  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
machinery  in  this  country  has  gone  forward  during  the  twentieth 
century  by  leaps,  our  farm  lands  arc  a  long  way  from  being  mechan- 
ized or  from  enjoying  the  concomitants  of  modern  industrial  methods, 
which  8.rc  economical  and  efficient  management  as  well  as  the  appli- 
cation of  scientific  research.    What  we  know  as  the  farm  problem  is 
largely  a  problem  of  mechanized  eq.uipment,  partly  a  problem  of  cred- 
it, and  partly  a  problem  of  management. .Through  cooperative  ac- 
tion the  farmer  may  hope  to  bring  production  and  marketing  into 
line;  more,  he  may  expect  through  the  grading  of  cooperative  commod- 
ities to  get  a  fair  return  for  the  excellence  of  his  output.  Thus 
he  may  learn  in  time  to  avoid  overproduction,  to  standardize  pack- 
ing and  Civility,  and  to  eliminate  the  waste  and  lost  motion  between 
him  and  the  consumer.     In  that  direction — not  in  the  resort  to  arti- 
ficial economic  palliatives — and  in  the  greater  employment  of  the 
machine  lies  the  solution  of  his  problem..." 

|l  Hudson  Bay  An  editorial  in  The  Milwaukee  Journal  for  July  26  says: 

Railroad      "Completion  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railroad  within  the  next  two  years 

means  a.  real  help  for  farmers.    For  Canadian  farmers,  not  American, 
sweeping  from  Manitoba  to  Hudson  Bay,  this  rail  line  will  shorten 
the  haul  and  lessen  the  cost  of  Is^ying  down  Canadian  wheat  and 
cattle  and  dairy  products  in  the  Liverpool  markets.    To  be  sure, 
the  water  lane  through  the  bay  will  be  open  to  ships  only  five 
months  of  the  year.    But  those  five  months  before  the  ice  chokes 
the  waters  are  from  July  through  November,  when  the  harvest  can 
move  to  market. ,. .Canada  has  been  opening  a  shorter  route  to  the 
Europes.n  consumer.    That  will  give  her  a  tremendous  advantage  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  where  the  price  for  surplus  crops  is 
fixed., , ." 

An  editorial  in  The  Daily  Argus-Leader  (Sioux  Falls,  S.Dak. ) 
for  July  18  says:  "Merger  after  merger  of  business  concerns  is  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers.    And  then  the  merged  companies  merge  with 
other  raergcd  companies.    Giant  organizations  arc  the  result.  The 
merging  business  has  been  running  at  a  high  pace  this  year  and  hard- 
ly a  day  passes  without  a  New  York  report  of  some  new  combination,.. 
The  persons  behind  these  mergers  have  one  main  purpose.     They  seek 
greater  profits.     It  is  likely  their  belief  that  they  can  be  better 
paid  for  their  efforts  through  a  combination  without  an  increase  of 
prices  or  a  reduction  of  service  to  the  bu;y'ing  public.    They  contend 
that  many  efficiencies  can  be  developed  through  a  reduction  of  over- 
head, c[uantity  buying  and  so  f  orth, ,.  .There  is  a  realization  that 
courtesy,  service  and  fair  prices  pay  better  in  the  long  run.  If 
there  is  no  departure  from  the  present  attitude  the  public  need  not 
fear  unfortunate  results  from  these  groupings  of  these  companies. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  well  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  developments  and  to  be 
prcps-rcd  to  resist  any  reversion  to  the  tactics  that  were  once 
popular  in  big  business  circles." 


Mergers 
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Population  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  for  July  23  says: "...A 

Growth         slackening  in  the  rate  of  national  increase  is  one  of  the  certain- 
ties of  statistical  prophecy,  subject  only  to  violent  revolution  in 
immigration  policy  or  social  "behavior.    European  immigration  under 
the  la^test  quota  law  is  cut  down  to  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  max- 
imum pre-war  inflow.    The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  shrinking 
despite  sustained  and  successful  war  against  disease.     In  1915  there 
was  a  spread  of  11  per  1,000  between  a  birth- rate  of  25.1  and  a  '.I 
death-rate  of  14,1.    In  1928  the  spread  was  only  7.4  per  1,000.  In 
1915  the  actual  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  a  registration  area 
of  31,000,000  was  340,000.    In  1925  the  excess,  850,000,  was  upward 
of  100,000  less  than  it  would  have  been  by  the  1915  ratio.    Of  the 
two  forces  contributing  to  our  population  grov/th  it  is  loss  diffi- 
cult to  think  of  a  reversal  of  immigration  policy  than  of  birth- 
rate policy.     In  respect  to  the  latter  the  United  States  is  po,rt  of 
a  world-wide  movement  which  is  ma^nifcsting  itself  in  Japan,  in  the 
Russian  cities  and  in  Italy  despite  the  stern  behests  of  Premier 
Mussolini, ., .That  a  good  deal  of  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  read- 
ing of  vital  statistics  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  California  is 
bracketed  with  Mississippi  for  the  highest  death  rate,  v;ith  14,5 
per  1,000,    Mississippi,  with  its  large  negro  population  and  other 
factors,  is  understandable.    But  California,  with  its  celebrated 
climate,  its  wealth  and  its  progressiveness,  is  a  puzzle  until  one 
recalls  ths.t  the  very  climate  is  the  reason.     It  attracts  so  many 
elderly  people  from  dthsr  parts  of  the  country  as  to  make  the  pro- 
portion to  the  total  population  exceptionally  high,  and  so  affects 
the  death  rate..,," 


Section  3 

An  editorial  in  Butchers'  and  Packers'  Gazette  for  July  20 
says:  "Jood  adulteration  is  decreasing,  the  experts  say,  because 
pure  products  are  more  profitable.    It  no  longer  pays  to  grind  white 
stone  into  powder  and  mix  it  with  sugar,  soda  or  flour.    Fifty  years 
ago  that  and  other  forms  of  adulteration  were  practiced  in  this 
country,., .In  England,  as  recorded  by  a  House  of  Commons  committee, 
'the  Quantity  of  fictitious  tea  annually  manufactured  from  sloe  and 
ash-tree  leaves  to  be  maxed  with  genuine  teas  was  computed  at  more 
than  4  million  pounds.'    Sir  William  J.  Pope,  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Cambridge  University,  in  a  pamphlet  published  recently,  rcakes 
this  comivient:   'And  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  whole  quantity  of 
genuine  teas  sold  by  the  Bast  India  Company  did  not  amount  to  more 
tharl  5  million  pounds.'    Verdigris  and  other  copper  salts  were  used 
to  produce  a  bloom  on  the  tea  leaf;  'gypsum,  chalk  and  pipe  clay 
were  incorporated  into  the  materieAs  of  bread.'    Nowadays,  thanks 
to  the  information  spread  by  governments  here  and  in  Europe  in  be- 
half of  their  pure  food  laws,  and  to  the  subsequent  willingness  of 
the  public  to  pay  more  for  the  wholesome  article,  adulteration  has 
been  vastly  reduced.  Great  food  businesses  and  restaurants  have  es** 
tablished  scientific  laboratories  to  guard  the  purity  of  products 
sold  or  served  and  to  devise  other  means  of  cutting  costs  than 
through  adulterants.    Besides,  some  of  the  old  adulterants  had 
grown  too  expensive.    Gypsum  was  better  for  house  walls  than  for 
bread,  red  lead  makers  found  a  larger  outlet  in  its  use  in  iron 
paint  than  in  pepper." 


Depart- 
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Section  4 
MRICET  liUOTATIOlTS 

Farm 

oducts  July  30 — Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  Its.)  good  and  choice  $13.50  to  $16*75; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $8,50  to  $12;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good 
and  choice  $13  to  $15;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $14  to  $16.25;  feeder 
and  stocker  cattle;  steers,  good  and  choice  $11.75  to  $13,25;  heavy 
weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10.25  to  $11,15; 
light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $11  to  $11.85;  slaughter 
pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10.25  to  $11.50  (soft  or 
oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations). 
Sla-ughtor  sheep  and  lambs:    Lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down) 
$12.75  to  $13,65;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice 
$11.50  to  $13.65. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  Now  York  Cotton  Exchange  ad- 
vanced 13  points  to  18^88^  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Sxchangc,  15 
points  to  18,77^  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  13  points  to 
18,83^,    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  13  points  to  18,52(p  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  one 
year  ago  the.  price  was  20,02^. 

G-rain  prices:  No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (isfo  protein) 
Minneapolis  $l,48f  to  $l»52f;  No. 2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.39f  to 
$1.41-|;  Kansas  City  $1.33  to  $1«35|;  No. 2  hard  winter  (l2^-^  .protein) 
Kansas  City  $1,28  to  $1.34;  No, 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
Chicago  $1.39  to  $1.42;  No, 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.03|  to  $1.04; 
Minneapolis  93  to  94^;  Kansas  City  9!i^to  $1;  No, 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  $1,04  to  $1.05^;  Minneapolis  97  to  98^;  Kansas  City  $1.02 
to  $1*03;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  43  to  49;^;  Minneapolis  47  l/8  to 
48  1/8^^;  Kansas  City  48  to  49^. 

Maryland  and  Virginia  Cobbler  potatoes  sold  at  $4.75-$5.50 
per  barrel  in  eastern  cities.    New  Jersey  sacked  Cobblers  closed 
at  $2.65"$3.15  per  100  pounds  in  the  East;  $2.85-$2,90  f.o.b. 
Kansas  and  Missouri  sacked  Cobblers  $1.90-$2  on  the  Chicago  carlot 
market,     California,  Turlock  section  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  ranged 
$3-$3,#75  per  standard  45  in  consuming  centers;  $l-,75-$l#85  f  ,o,b» 
Arkansas  Salmon  Tints  $2,25-$2.75  per  crate.    Eastern  apples, 
Wealtl-iys,  Tailiaras  and  Oldenburgs,  sold  at  $1,25~$3.25  per  bushel 
basket  in  city  markets.    Midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  brought 
$2-$2,75  per  100  pounds  in  midwcstcrn  cities.  Massachusetts 
yellow  varieties  $2.25-$2.75  in  the  East.. 

^fcolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  43-|{^;  91  score,  43^^;  90  score,  42-|^zJ. 

Biolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were-;  Elats,  to  24^^;  Single  Daisies,  22<f:  to  22^;  Young  Ameri- 

cas, 22-y-^  to  24^,  (Prepared  by  3u.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  OUice  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Asjiiculture,  for  the  purpose  o! 
prosentinji  all  shades  of  opinion  as  roflacted  in  the  press  on  matters  afTecticg  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
coonomic  aspects.  ApjTOvai  or  dioaypro^  al  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  A  Baton  Roiige,  La.,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  re- 

COOPEEATION       ports:  "The  cooperative  farm  leaders  in  session  here  are  ready 
to  approve  the  proposal  to  create  a  IJational  Qhamter  of  Agri- 
cultural Cooperatives,  which  its  sponsors  declare  will  he  to 
agriculture  what  the  Cliamher  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  is  to  husiness^ 
and  what  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  to  organized  workers  of  the  Nation. 
The  chamber  will  he  ready  to  function  almost  inmediately.    The  headquarters  will 
he  in  Washington,  and  from  its  offices  there  the  officers  of  the  chamber  will 
champion  the  cause  of  the  farmers  before  the  committees  of  Congress  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  generally, 

"In  the  three  days  during  which  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation;. 
has  been  in  session  at  Baton  Rouge  it  has  becom.e  more  and  more  evident  that  for 
the  first  time  in  history  the  farmers  of  all  sections  of  the  country ^are  get- 
ting together.    Cotton,  wheat  and  corn  are  apparently  for  the  first /ready  to 
team  up.    What  this  means  not  only  economically  but  also  politically  is  a  ques- 
tion which  one  hes-rs  asked  in  many  quarters  here...* 

"The  activities  of  the  institute  yesterday  were  largely  in  meetings 
between  Chairman  Legge,  of  the  Farm  Board,  Secretary  of  Agriculture ^Hyde,  and 
other  members  of  the  Farm  Board  with  the  representatives  of ^ the  various  coopera- 
tive groups.    These  conferences  were  held  in  executive  session  and  the  discus- 
sions were  general  in  nature. ...  Secretary  Hyde  and  Chairman  Legge  of  the  Farm 
Board  left  for  New  Orleans  yesterday,  and  after  a  short  stay  there  they ^ will 
go  to  Washington.    The  delegates  to  the  institute  will  continue  in  session  for 
another  week,  during  which  the  National  Chamber  of  Agricultural  Cooperatives 
will  bo  voted  into  existence  and  other  matters,  mostly  of  an  institutional 
nature,  attended  to.     The  1930  session  of  the  institute  will  be  held  at 
Columbus,  Ohio.,.." 

AGRICULTURilL  The  press  to-day  reports:  "Organized  agriculture  won 

TARIFFS  another  vistory  in  the  remaking  of  the  House  tariff  bill  yester- 

day when  the  Republican  majority  of  the  Senate  committee  on  fi- 
nance agreed  to  increase  rates  on  several  important  products  of 
the  farm.    The  rate  on  milk,  which  is  2|  cents  a  gallon  under  the  existing  law, 
was  increased  from  5  cents,  the  Hawley  or  House  rate,  to       cents  a  gallon.  The 
duty  on  cream,  wliich  now  bears  a  duty  of  20  cents  a  gallon,  was  increased  from 
48  cents,  the  figure  fixed  by  the  House,  to  55  s/lO  cents  a  gallon.    A  new 
rate  of  2  l/20  cents  a  gallon  on  buttermilk  and  skimmed  milk  was  adopted.  The 
duty  on  live  poultry,  embracing  chickens,  ducks,  geose,  turkeys  and  guineas, 
now  taxable  at  3  cents  a  pound,  is  increased  from  6  cents,  the  tariff  agreed  to 
by  the  House,  to  8  cents  a  pound.    The  rate  on  undressed  poultry,  which  is  _ 
taxed  at  6  cents  by  the  present  law  and  fixed  at  8  cents  by  the  House,  wg^s  in- 
creased by  that  committee  to  10  cents  a  pound, ..." 
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Section  2 

Armour  Payments  totaling  $3,165,000,000  have  lieen  made  in  cash  to 

Report        American  farmers  by  Armour  &  Co.  since  its  reorganization  in  1923, 
it  was  announced  Jioly  29,  according  to  the  press  of  July  30.  The 
payments  were  made  for  livestock,  poultry,  eggs  and  cream.  This 
represents  an  average  cash  return  of  $527,000,000  to  producers  of 
livestock  in  each  of  the  six  years  since  the  reorganization,  or 
4,4  per  cent  of  the  annual  value  of  farm  production  of  every  sort. 
The  company  in  six  yeo.rs  has  paid  $1,218,593,000  for  cattle  to  he 
converted  into  meat  and  meat  products;  $1,125,983,000  for  hogs, 
$227,155,000  for  shccpj  $115,574,000  for  calves  and  $477,757,000 
for  poultry,  eggs  and  cream. 

CTJ-han  A  Havana  dispatch  to  the  press  of  July  27  says:  "A  coopera"- 

Sugar  tive  exports  agency  to  control  all  foreign  sales  of  Cuhan  sugar 

Control       from  Septemher  1  was  ordered  created  in  a  decree  signed  July  26  "by 
President  Gebardo  Machado  y  Morales.    The  presidential  decree  means 
the  reversion  hy  Cuha  to  a  restriction  policy,  hut  now  in  the  form 
of  cooperative  restriction  instead  of  the  previous  plan  of  G-ovcrn- 
ment  control.    The  agency  v;ill  he  formed  hy  the  G-ovcrnmcnt  under 
direction  of  Colonel  Jose  Miguel  Tarafa,  sugar  magnate  and  personal 
.representative  of  President  Machado  at  the  recent  Washington  and 
New  York  sugar  tariff  conferences.    He  was  the  author  of  the  Tarafa 
sugar  restriction  act  of  1924,    The  commission  will  later  "be  turned 
over  to  the  control  of  native  foreign  industrialists...." 

Farm  An  editorial  in  The  Commonweal  for  July  31  says:  "...The 

Board  Board  is  to  he  an  advocate  not  of  drugs  or  surgery,  but  of  dietetic 

Comment       and  calisthenic  treatment.     This  last  can,  however,  be  administered 
with  considerable  thoroughness,  since  $150,000,000  is  available. 
It  is  fortunate  that  one  of  the  more  acute  maladies  has  temporarily 
cured  itself .Meanwhile  attention  has  been  concentrated  upon  the 
dovclo;piric'-it  of  existing  cooperative  ms.chincry.    How  can  this  be 
perfected?    And  will  it,  when  mature,  actually  do  the  work  expected 
of  it?    Unrestrained  optimism  regarding  the  a.nswcrs  to  these  quer- 
ies laay  be  out  of  place,  but  there  is  no  dotibtii^  the  excellence 
of  the  personnel  chosen  to  discuss  them.    Every  member  of  the 
Board  is  equipped  with  experience  arA  much  more  besides.     Wc  be- 
lieve their  meeting  together  is  safely  termed  a  great  step  forward." 

Grain  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  July  28  says:  "The 

Marketing    Farm  Board's  suggestion  that  there  be  organized  by  the  cooperatives 
Organi-       a  $20,000,000  grain  marketing  corporation  will  meet  with  general 
zation         support.    As  has  been  so  frequently  stressed,  solution  of  the  farm 
problem  depends  in  some  measure  upon  improvement  of  the  mark:  ting 
machine  and  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  that  in  any  business  only 
a  comprcliensivc  marketing  machine  can  be  successful.    While  it  is 
true  tho.t  the  organization  of  new  cooperatives  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  old  should  reflect  to  the  iinprovement  of  the  farmers'  condi- 
tion, it  can  not  be  gainsaid  that  unless  a  mea.ns  for  cooperative 
action  amoiig  the  cooperatives  is  provided  there  will  be  duplication 
of  effort  and-  general  incconomy . . .  .The  marketing  corporation  the 
Parm  Board  suggests  would  be  formed  by  the  cooperatives  themselves 
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and  would  be  the  intermediary  between  the  board  and  all  the  grain- 
grower  cooperatives.     It  would  be  so  organized  as  to  be  eligible 
for  loans  under  the  agricultural  marketing  act.    Commenting  on  the 
suggestion,  Carl  Williams,  member  of  the  board,  said:   »So  far  as 
the  local  organizations  of  farmers'  cooperatives  are  concerned  the 
present  set-up  will  continue.    The  suggestion  contemplates  consoli- 
dated action  on  marketing.     The  plan  merely  proposes  a  cocrrollary 
organization  which  will  be  effective  in  sales  of  grain.     It  will 
give  farmers'  elevators  the  advantage  of  an  organization  that  will 
be  able  to  touch  all  the  markets  of  the  world.'. ..In  the  control 
of  surpluses  at  the  farm  lies  the  key  to  farm  relief,  but  the  key 
will  be  valueless  unless  there  is  developed  a  satisfactory  marketing 
system,    A  well-capitalized  marketing  corporation  would  be  indis- 
pensable to  such  a  system." 

Livestock  Uet  proceeds  to  the  seller  of  livestock  at  shipping  point 

Trans-         have  been  gradually  increasing  for  the  past  five  years,  with  the 
portation    result  they  were  greater  in  1928  than  in  any  of  the  other  four 
preceding  years,  according  to  a  bulletin  made  public  to-day  by 
the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  pertaining  to  prices  of  livestock 
and  their  relationship  to  transportation  costs.     The  bulletin  sum- 
marizes a  study  covering  a  five-year  period  from  1924  to  1928,  in- 
clusive, of  livestock  shipments  and  prices  paid  at  ten  important 
markets,  as  follows:     Chicago,  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Port  Worth,  Texas,  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Nashville,  Tcnn. ,  South  Omaha,  Neb.  and  South  St. 
Paul,  Ivlinn.     The  study  embraces  the  sales  of  23,377  carloads  of 
livestock  shipped  from  4,384  points  located  in  40  States  during  the 
five-year  period,     "There  was,"  the  bulletin  states,  "a  consistent 
dovraward  trend  in  the  proportion  of  the  livestock  purchaser's  dollar 
absorbed  by  freight  charges  and  other  costs  of  distribution,  and  a 
consistent  upward  trend  in  the  proportion  received  by  the  seller  at 
shipping  point  during  the  five  years,  1924  to  1928.    The  proportion 
of  tne  purchaser' s  dollar  absorbed  by  freight  charges  dropped  from 
5,6  cents  in  1924  to  3.6  cents  in  1928,  a  decrease  of  36  per  cent. 
That  absorbed  by  other  costs  of  distribution  dropped  from  3  cents 
in  1924  to  2  cents  in  1928,  a  decrease  of  33  per  cent.    The  propor- 
tion of  the  purchaser's  dollar  received  by  the  seller  at  shipping 
point  rose  from  91.4  cents  in  1924  to  94.4  cents  in  1928,  an  in- 
crease of  about  3  per  cent.    The  average  price  paid  by  the  purchaser 
at  the  markets,  for  all  livestock  combined,  rose  gradually  from 
$7.35  per  hundred  pounds  in  1924  to  $11.15  in  1928.    The  average 
amount  absorbed  by  freight  charges  was  41  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
in  1924  and  40  cents  in  1928,  while  other  costs  of  distribution 
were  22  cents  per  hundred  pounds  in  1924  and  23  cents  in  1928.  The 
total  marketing  cost  amounted  to  63  cents  per  hundred  pounds  in 
both  years.    Average  net  proceeds  to  the  seller  at  shipping  point 
rose  from  $6.73  in  1924  to  $10.52  in  1928.    Net  proceeds  to  seller 
is  the  price  paid  at  market  less  marketing  costs,  that  is,  freight 
charges  and  other  costs  of  distribution. . .The  differences  in  price 
per  hundred  pounds  paid  by  the  purchaser  for  cattle  and  calves  from 
the  different  States  varied,  during  the  four  years  1924  to  1928, 
from  over  35  to  500  times  the  differences  in  the  combined  freight 
charges  and  other  costs  of  distribution," 
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Southeast  Over  300,000  people  in  the  nine  counties  forming  the  south- 

Kansas  Co-  east  corner  of  Kansas  have  accepted,  literally,  the  assertion  that 
operation    the  Lord  Helps  Those  Who  Help  Themselves,  and  have  gone  after  farml- 
and other — relief  in  the  only  practical  way  yet  proposed.     They  have 
created  a  nine-county  organization — Southeast  Kansas,  Inc. — "backed 
it  with  money,   intelligent  management,  and  community  enterprise, 
and  put  it  to  work  to  solve  the  economic  prohlem  of  the  counties  of 
Allen,  Bourbon,  Cherokee,  Crawford,  Labette,  Montgomery,  Neosho, 
Wilson  and  Woodson,     They  have  made  Geo.  T.  Guernsey,  of  Independence, 
a  successfr.l  man  of  affairs,  general  chairman.    The  region  covers  a 
well  watered  square  seventy  miles  north  and  south  and  seventy  miles 
oast  and  west.     Within  that  area  there  arc  twenty  good  towns,  forty- 
eight  newspapers,  300  industrial  plants,  hank  deposits  of  $60,000,- 
000,     500  miles  of  paved  city  streets,  g.OOO  miles  of  surfaced  high- 
ways, 33,000  home-owners,  electric  power  and  industrial  gas  lines  in 
every  county,  1,225  main  line  and  1,120  branch  line  and  switch  track 
railroads  belonging  to  five  railrcjad  systems.    The  nine  counties  an- 
nually market  $20,000,000  worth  of  oil  and  gas,  $3,000,000  of  brick 
and  tiles,  $50,000,000  of  regular  farm  products,  $3,750,000  of 
poultry  and  eggs,  $3,000,000  of  butter,  $4,600,000  of  milk  and  ice 
cream,  $15,000,000  of  coal,  $15,000,000  of  lead  and  zinc,  $11,250,- 
000  of  Portland  cement.    Fifty  eight  thousand  children  in  the  nine 
counties  attend  public  schools.    Of  the  consolidated  movement,  a 
citizen  of  Montgomery  County  said:  "While  our  enterprises  cover  a 
wide  range,  our  economic  problems  are  common  to  the  nine  counties. 
Southeast  Kansas,  Inc.,  will  represent  us  all.     It  will  intelligent- 
ly  promote  sound  economy  in  agriculture,  dairying,  industry,  and 
will  work  for  better  and  more  efficient  markets.     Through  Southeast 
Kansas,  Inc.,  we  will  jointly  work  for  better  drainage,  flood  con- 
trol v;hich  v/ill  serve  us  in  wet  as  well  as  in  dry  seasons,  good 
roads,  better  schools  and  for  the  place  under  the  sun  our  region  is 
entitled  to  occupy... We  know  that  water  runs  down  hill,  that  well 
cultivated  and  properly  fertilized  land  produces  more  than  undrained, 
poor  land,  that  competitive  markets  pay  producers  more  than  non-a 
competitive  markets  do,  that  good  roads  and  a  balanced  farm  economy 
are  profitable,  that  voters  on  election  day  carry  elections,  and  that 
the  voices  of  the  voters,  to  be  effective,  must  be  distinctly  heard. 
We  do  not  want  anything  we  are  not  entitled  to,  but  we  do  want  and 
propose  to  get  all  that  is  rightfully  coming  to  us...."  (Statement 
by  Fonner  &  Bcane,  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  Aug.  1.) 
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M/IRKET  viUO  TAT  IONS 
Farm 

Products  July  31 — Livestock  prices:    Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers,  steers  (1100-1500  Its.)  good  and  choice  $13.25  to  $15.75; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $8.50  to  $12;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good 
and  choice  $12.75  to  $15;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $13  to  $15.75; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $11.75  to  $13.25; 
heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10.50  to 
$11.45;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $11  to  $12; 
slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10.75  to 
$11.50  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  a"bove 
quotations).    Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:    Lambs,  good  and  choice 
(84  lbs,  down)  $12.75  to  $13.75;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium 
to  choice  $11.50  to  $13,65, 

October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  25  points  to  19,14^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
23  points  to  19j^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  25  points  to 
19.08^2^,    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  26  points  to  18.78{#  per  lb.    On  the  same  day  one 
year  ago  the  price  was  19, 46^^. 

G-rain  prices:    No. 2  red  winter  v/heat  Chicago  $1.40  to  $1.41; 
Kansas  City  $1.34^  to  $1.35-|;  No. 2  hard  winter  (l2-|^  protein) 
Kansas  City  $1,28  to  $1,32;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
Chicago  $1,39|  to  $1.41|    No. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  95|  to  96-|(^; 
Kansas  City  $1  to  $1.01;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  48  to  50^; 
Minneapolis  99^  to  $1.00|;  Kansas  City  $1,04  to  $1,05;  No. 3  white 
oats  Minneapolis  48  5/8  to  49  5/8<^;  Kansas  City  47|  to  49{^. 

Maryland  and  Virginia  Cobbler  potatoes  sold  at  $5-$5.75  per 
barrel  in  eastern  markets.    New  Jersey  sacked  Cobblers  $3.15- 
$3,35  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $3-$3,10  f .o.b.  Kansas 
and  Missouri  sacked  Cobblers  $1,90-$2.10  carlot  sales  in  Chicago 
and  mostly  $2  f .o.b.  Kaw  Valley  points.    New  York  sacked  yellow 
onions  $2.25"$2,75  per  100  pounds  in  a  few  eastern  cities.  Iowa 
yellows  $2-$2.75  in  the  Middle  West.    Early  varieties  of  apples 
from  I'feryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey 
sold  at  a  range  of  $1.25-$3.25  per  bushel  basket  in  eastern 
markets.    California  and  Arizona  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  ranged 
mostly  $3-$3.75  per  standard  45  in  consuming  cettcrs;  $1,75-$1,90 
f .o.b,  Turlock  section,  Calif. 

Fxiolcsale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York 
wore:  92  score,  43^^;  91  score,  43^;  90  score,  42^</;, 

Wliolcsalc  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New 
York  were:  Flats,  22^</!  to  24:<p',  Single  Daisies,  22j^  to  23-|^; 
Young  Americas,  22^^^  to  24j^.  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agiicultuie,  for  the  purpose  of 
prosenticg  all  shades  of  opinion  as  ro/lected  in  the  press  on  mattors  alTeeting  agsGulture.  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Apfroval  or  di3ai>proval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  inteni 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  im^portonjce. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  A  Baton  Rouge  dispatch  to  the  prest'  of  Au-^^iist  1  reports: 

COOPEEATION        "Executive  conferences  July  31  of  memhers  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  with  officials  of  national  cotton  growers'  organizations, 
at  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  were  described  as 

most  satisfactory,'  and  the  cotton  men  decided  to  send  a  special  committee  to 
Washington  to  lay  the  cotton  problem  before  the  entire  Farm  Board..,. 

C.  C.  Teague,  a  member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  in  his  address  before 
the  institute,  urged  the  cotton,  rice  and  tobacco  growers  to  organize  and  cor- 
relate their  respective  groups  in  order  to  benefit  to  the  fullest  from  Federal 
aid  and  advised  addition  to  the  staff  of  extension  specialists  in  each  State  of 
at  least  two  experts  in  cooperative  m.arketing  to  furnish  farmers  the  necessary 
information  on  this  subject.    Educational  courses  in  cooperative  marketing  in 
rural  and  other  high  schools  was  encouraged  by  T.  B.  Browne,  vocational  educa*'.  ■• 
tion  director  for  North  Carolina. 

"C.  ¥.  Warburton,  Director  of  Extension  Work,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  addressing  the  institute  on  the  possibilities  and  limitation  of  assistance 

0  cooperative  associations,  declared  the  trend  to-day  is  unmistakably  toward 

he  expansion  of  effort  in  the  marketing  field..." 

A  Baton  Rouge  dispatch  to-day  says:  "Centralization  of  control  in  the 
movement  and  sale  of  cotton  mast  be  made  to  fully  meet  the  desires  of  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Board,  officials  of  the  American  Cotton  G-rowers'  Exchange  decided 
yesterday  in  their  meeting  with  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  C,  0. 
Moser,  Dallas,  Texas,  president  of  the  exchange,  stated  that  only  slight  changes 
are  necessary  in  the  present  setup  of  the  growers'  exchange.    He  said  the  cot- 
ton growers  of  the  South  would  be  requested  to  comply  immediately  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Farm  Board  in  order  to  participate  in  the  $500,000,000  farm  re- 
lief program  to  be  administered  by  the  board." 


FARM  TA.RIFF  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  says;  "Agricultural 

RATES  tariff  duties  were  given  some  boosts  yesterday  by  members  of 

the  Senate  finance  committee  as  they  worked  through  another  day 
in  revising  the  House  tariff  measure.    For  the  most  part  the 
agricultural  duties  were  left  about  the  same  as  in  the  House  bill,  but  increases 
were  voted  on  oats,  cherries,  dates,  lemons  and  onions.     The  rates  in  the  House 
measure  on  corn,  wheatj  potatoes,  pineapples,  rye  and  apples  were  approved  with- 
out change.    The  increase  voted  by  the  House  on  rice  was  eliminated. . .The  pres- 
ent rate  of  15  cents  a  bushel  on  oats  was  increased  to  16  cents.    The  duty  for 
cherries  was  boosted  from  2  cents  a  pound  to  5  cents,  with  an  explanation  that 
it  was  to  equalize  the  tariff  on  cherries  in  liquid  preparations.     The  rate 
on  dates  was  raised  from  1  cent  a  pound  to  2  cents;  on  lemons  from  2  cents  a 
pound  to  2-|  cents;  on  onions  from  2  cents  a  pound  to  2^-  cents.    No  decisions 
were  reached  to-day  on  the  duties  applying  on  tomatoes  and  peas.    The  duty  on 
peanuts  in  the  shell  was  left  at  4^ cents  a  pound  as  provided  by  the  House,  but 
the  rate  on  shelled  peanuts  was  reduced  from  7  cents  to  6  cents.  The  duty  on 
casein  ,  manufactured  from  skimmed  milk  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gloss 
paper,  was  increased  from  2-^  cents  a  pound  to  3^  cents..." 


It 
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Section  2 

Cheese  An  editorial  in  Butter  and  Cheese  Journal,  Milwaukee, 

Industry      Wisconsin,  for  July  24  says:  "Men  in  the  cheese  "business  who  re- 
fuse to  helieve  that  something  is  radically  wrong  are  invited  to 
study  statistics  that  have  recently  "been  puhlished.    Here  are  some 
figures  that  furnish  food  for  thought:  During  the  first  five  months 
of  this  year  we  made  16,852,000  less  pounds  of  cheese  than  during 
the  sai'iie  period  last  year.     In  spite  of  this  fact  storage  stocks  on 
June  1  showed  an  excess  of  9,000,000  pounds  over  last  year,  and 
14,000,000  pounds  over  the  five  year  average. .. Imports  of  cheese 
have  increased  each  year  during  the  past  five  years. . .During  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year  Argentine  shipped  42,3.33:  pounds  of 
cheese  to  this  country.    During  the  same  period,  and  for  the  first 
time,  A\istr.ia  sold  $6,673  worth  of  Emmenthaler  cheese  in  this  coun- 
try.   Here  is  the  situation  summed  up:  less  production,  less  per 
capita  consumption,  new  and  larger  importations  and  less  money  for 
cheese.    Well  may  wc  ask  again.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  cheese 
industry  in  this  country?.,." 

Cornstalks  An  editorial  in  The  Daily  Argus-Loader  (Sioux  Tails,  S.Dak.) 

and  Flax     for  July  26  says:  "Por  those  who  enjoy  dreaming,  there  is  a  wide 

field  in  the  possibilities  of  the  cornstalk.     Chemists,  who  should 
know  more  ahout  it  than  anyone  else,  arc  confident  that  the  corn- 
stalk will  occupy  an  important  position  in  the  years  to  come.  This 
will  bring  smiles  to  South  Dakota  with  its  thousands  of  acres  of 
corn.    This  experimentation  is  certainly  worth  while  and  Congress, 
which  v;ill  resume  its  special  session  to  help  the  farmers,  can  en- 
courage this  work  throug'h  the  establishment  of  research  and  test 
stations.    Notable  work  is  being  done  at  the  Iowa  State  College  but 
attention  is  devoted  to  Iowa  products  only.     There  is  no  purpose, 
for  example,  in  experimenting  with  flaxseed  and  strav?  as  Iowa  is 
not  a  flax  State.    But  South  Dakota  is  and  we're  interested  in  de- 
veloping the  field  for  the  sale  of  flax.     Chemists  say  that  a  great 
variety  of  products  can  be  obtained  from  flax.    We  should  find  out 
about  them.     If  the  G-overnment  is  as  interested  as  it  purports  to 
be  in  aiding  the  farmers,  it  should  aid  more  extensively  in  this 
research  work," 

Farm  Board  An  editorial  in  The  Baltimore  Sun  for  August  1  says:  "In 

Comment        the  first  detailed  discussion  of  the  policies  of  the  Farm  Board, 
Chairman  Legge  gave  assurances  that  there  is  not  to  be  hair- 
trigger  action  in  farm-relief  activities.     The  board  does  not  pro-* 
pose  in  the  beginning  to  try  to  stabilize  prices  of  farm  conmodi- 
ties.     It  will  not  sell  commodities.     It  has  no  idea  of  taking  upon 
its  own  shoulders  a  work  that  farmers  themselves,  through  coopera- 
tive effort,  should  do.    And  a  note  of  warning  is  sounded  with  ■ 
reference  to  loans  from  the  revolving  fund.    As  the  cooperative 
movement  may  be  weakened  by  financial  burdens  imposed  by  unsound 
investments,   'money  borrowed  from  the  board  must  be  invested  .1 
wisely  and  frugally.'    No  obsolete,  inadequate  or  unnecessary  fa- 
cilities will  be  purchased  through  loans  from  the  board.  Mr.  Legge 
talks  as  a  business  man  who  knows  the  dangers  of  careless  use  of 
Government  money.    He  explains  that  the  board  hopes,  by  eliminating 
in  the  course  of  time  the  causes  of  violent  f luctuo-tions  in  prices, 
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to  cure  many  present  evils.     It  is  aware  of  the  need  of  coordinating 
supply  and  demand  and  knows  that  'production  of  farm  products  in  ex-- 
cess  of  normal  marketing  req.uirements  is  a  waste'  harmful  to  the  pro-«i^. 
ducer  v/ithout  henefiting  the  consumer.    And  it  hopes  to  set  about 
this  task  in  a  reasonable  and  moderate  way — not  after  the  manner  of 
miracle  men.    This  careful  program  may  not  he  pleasing  to  those  v/ho 
seemed  to  think  that  the  $500,000,000  farm  fund  would  he  immediately  ■  " 
used  arbitrarily  to  boost  prices  of  farm  products,  but  it  will  do  a 
good  deal  to  allay  the  apprehension  of  thoughtful  citizens." 


Grape  Stab-  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  August  3  says: "The 

ilization    Federa.l  G-rape  Stabilization  Corporation  claims  the  honor  of  being  the- 
first  to  organize  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  Federal  marketing  law. 
It  presents  an  elaborate  plan  to  stabilize  the  price  of  grapes,  in- 
cluding a  contract  to  purchase  the  California  crop  for  three  years  at 
gradually  increasing  prices.    According  to  this  plan  the  grower  is 
to  receive  for  the  1929  crop  3^©i^i^  per  pound,  for  the  1930  crop 
34<§4f5^  and  for  the  1931  crop  4@5{zJ.    We  don't  know  a  lot  about  grapes 
or  the  marketing  thereof  but  venture  to  doubt  the  ability  of  any  or- 
ganization to  determine  prices  three  years  in  advance.    Probably  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  will  feel  the  samx  way  about  it," 


Produc-  Scoville  Hamlin  writes  of  "The  Menace  of  Overproduction" 

tion  Con-  in  Comraerce  and  Finance  for  July  24.  He  says  in  part:  "The  present 
trol  index  of  prosperity  is  not  national  wealth,  or  population,  or  in- 

come, or  foreign  trade,  of  and  by  themselves.     The  true  index  is 
the  relationship  between  income  and  the  rate  of  industrial  growth. 
It  is  balance  here  that  must  be  maintained  if  we  are  to  avoid  the 
evils  of  overproduction  and  uneniployment,  if  we  are  to  make  possi- 
ble full  time  employment  of  capital  and  labor,   if  we  are  to  realize 
higher  standards  of  living,  permanetly  financed  out  of  income.  If 
industry  does  not  put  economic  brakes  on  the  machinery  of  produc- 
tion, the  Government  will  be  forced  to  market  the  surplus.  Govern- 
ment control  of  surplus  involves  Government  control  of  individual 
production  and  distribution. .Certainly ,  unless  industry  solves 
its  own  problems,  they  will  be  solved  for  industry  by  the  Govern- 
ment through  Government  control  and  regulation.    Necessity  will 
force  the  issue.    The  stabilization  of  production  through  control 
of  the  rate  of  expansion  is  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  over- 
production problem.     It  is  not  a  matter  for  future  consideration. 
It  is  a  vital  issue  which  must  Iob  met  to-day  and  which  must  be  met 
by  all  industries  and  all  nations  jointly.     Standards  of  production 
must  be  established,  based  on  a  new  concept  of  property — a  concept 
which  will  regard  property  in  dynamic  terms,  in  terms  of  its 
earning  power  and  lasting  use  rather  than  its  immediate  exploita- 
tion,   A  difficult  task,  and  one  which  involves  legislative  action, 
but  one  which  must  be  accomplished.    Overproduction  is  the  out- 
standing problem  of  all  our  basic  industries*.." 

Badio  in  The  radio  has  played  an  important  part  in  education  in 

Danish         Denmark  for  two  years.    By  this  means  students  receive  instruction 
Schools        in  imny  subjects  from  some  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding the  professors  of  the  University  of.  Copenhagen.  The 
Baltimore  Sun  of  July  25  says:  "The  success  of  the  innovation  was 
described  yesterday  by  Rektor  Henrik  Madsen,  headmaster  of  • 


St*  George's  G-yranasium,  Copenljagen,  who  is  visiting  in  Baltimore. 
Rektor  Madsen  is  the  leader  ot  sixty-one  Scandinavian  youths  who 
are  touring  this  country  and  livir*g  in  the  sujmer  with  American 
families.    Now  that  the  experimental  stage  of  radio  teaching  is  past, 
a  regular  schedule  of  lectures  will  become  effective  in  the  fall, 
Rektor  Madsen  said.    Among  the  subjects  to  be  treated  are  English, 
French,  Swedish,  Gl-erma.n,  music,  art  and  world  literature.  Each 
class  in  every  school,  including  those  in  rural  districts,  will  re- 
ceive at  least  thirty  radio  lessons  especially  adapted  to  their 
stage  of  development.     ITriree  thousand  schools  are  comprised  in  the 
radio  program.    A  special  fe&ture,  he  explained,  is  that  the  leaders 
of  the  most  important  industries  in  Denmark  have  been  willing  to 
describe  for  the  students  how  their  respective  factories  are  operated. 
This  affords  the  students  an  opportunity  to  learn  how  the  industrial 
life  of  the  Nation  progresses.    Rektor  Madsen  will  go  from  Baltimore 
to  NeviT  York  to  discuss  radio  instruction  with  a  professor  of  peda- 
gogy at  Columbia  University  who  has  been  assigned  to  initiate  and 
develop  the  use  of  radio  in  education  in  America." 


Section  3 

An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  July  26  says; "Every 
once  in  a  while  there  still  bobs  up  one  of  those  fellows  who  insist 
that  the  trov.ble  with  the  American  farmer  is  that  he  is  an  ineffi- 
cient producer.     That  any  one  who  makes  a  statement  like  this  is 
talking  through  his  hat  has  been  proved  again  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Arthur  M.  Hyde  in  a  recent  address.     Secretary  Hyde  said: 
'On  the  production  side  of  his  business,  the  American  farmer  has 
fully  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  industry.    He  is  the  most  effi- 
cient farmer  in  the  world.     In  numbers  he  is  one-twentieth  of  the 
world's  fc.rmcrs,  but  he  produces  two-thirds  of  the  world's  cotton, 
one-half  of  its  tobacco,  one-third  of  its  hogs,  one-third  of  its 
poultry,  one-fourth  of  its  oats,  one-fifth  of  its  wheat,  one- 
seventh  of  its  cattle,  and  one-tenth  of  its  sheep.    His  other  con- 
tributions, while  small  in  percentage  of  the  world's  totals,  yet 
bulk  large  in  the  feeding  of  his  own  Nation.    Measured  against  his 
own  perforimnce,  the  farmer  has  increased  his  efficiency.     In  the 
last  ten  years  he  has  increased  his  output  per  man  by  30  per  cent. 
In  the  face  of  a  declining  farm  population  and  an  increased  urban 
or  consuming  population,  he  has  successfully  supplied  the  Nation's 
needs,  and  produced  a  surplus  in  many  crops  in  addition.'  As 
Secretary  Hyde  went  on  to  point  out,  it  is  this  great  efficiency  of 
the  American  farmer  that  has  produced  the  gravest  problem  that  he 
faces,  that  of  the  surplus.    How  to  take  care  of  this  is  another 
q.uestion;  but  the  evidence  submitted  by  Secretary  Hyde  shows  very 
plainly  that  increased  efficiency  in  production  by  itself  is  not 
the  answer,    fe  wish  it  were.     If  the  farmer's  troubles  could  bo 
taken  care  of  by  efficient  production,  he  would  be  out  of  the  woods 
in  a  very  short  time." 
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Section  4 
MA.RKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

roducts  August  1 — Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  sT'Ood  and  choice  $13.25  to  $15.75; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $8,50  to  $12;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good 
and  choice  $12.50  to  $14.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $13  to  $15; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $11.50  to  $13; 
heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10.50  to 
$11.50;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $11.10  to 
$12.15;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10.75 
to  $11,75  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above 
quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:     Lambs,  good  and  choice 
(84  lbs.  down)  $.12,85  to  $13.85;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock) 
medium  to  choice  $11.50  to  $13,65. 

G-rain  prices:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  pro- 
tein) Minneapolis  $1.5lf  to  $1.54f;  No. 2  red  winter  Chicago 
$1.40-|  to  $1.41-|;  Kansas  City  $1.3,3|-  to  $1.35;  No. 2  hard  winter 
(12-|^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.31  to  $1.33;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not 
on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1.40  to  $1.4lf ;  No. 3  raixeii  corn  Kansas 
City  99^  to  $1;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Minneapolis  99|^  to  $1.00|; 
Kansas  City  $1.04  to  $1,05;  No, 3  white  oats  Minneapolis  48$^  to 
.49^^;  ICansas  City  48^  to  49jzJ. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  Nev/  York  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  4  points  to  19.18^  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
4  points  to  19.04^  and  on  the  Chicago  Bo£.rd  of  Trade  7  points  to 
19.15f5.    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  advanced  2  points  to  18.80p  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  one 
year  ago  the  quotation  was  19. 27^^. 

Virginia  and  Ivlaryland  Cobbler  potatoes  ranged  $5-$6  per 
barrel  in  eastern  cities.    New  Jersey  sacked  Cobblers  $3.15-$3,35 
per  100  pounds  in  New  York  City  and  mostly  $3.15-$3,35  f ,o.b. 
Kansas  and  Missouri  sacked  Cobblers  $2.15-$2.35  on  the  Chicago 
carlot  market.     Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina  Tom  Watson 
watermelons,  24-30  pounds  average,  sold  at  $275  to  $670  bulk  per 
car  in  terminal  markets.    New  York  yellow  onions  $2.25-$2.75 
sacked  per  100  pounds  in  New  York  City.     Iowa  yellow  varieties 
mostly  around  $2-$2.65  in  the  Middle  West.     California,  Turlock 
section,  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  closed  at  $3-$3,75  per  standard 
45  in  cons-ujning  centers;  mostly  $1.75  f.o.b. 

Fnolesale  prices  of  fresh  cream.ery  butter  at  New  York 
were:     92  score,  4S^(^;  91  score,  43^;  90  score,  4:2^(p, 

^Uholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New 
York  were:  Flats,  22^^  to  24^;  Single  Daisies,  22^  to  23-|^^; 
Young  Americas,  22-|^^  to  24^^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Serv  ice.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Ajiriqnlture,  for  the  purpose  oJ 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinioa  as  roflocted  in  the  press  on  matters  alTecting  agricuItKre.  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Apyroval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intern 
is  to  reflect  tlie  news  of  importance. 
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COOPEMTIVE  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Baton  Rouge, 

COUNCIL  La.,  says:   "formation  of  what  is  contemplated  as  the  largest  and 

ORGANIZED  most  representative  union  of  agricultural  interests  ever  attempted 

in  the  United  States  was  undertaken  at  Baton  Rotige  yesterday  with 
the  organization  of  the  National  Cooperative  Council  at  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Cooperation.    Eight  of  the  leading  cooperatives  in  the  country, 
representing  one  hijndred  commodity  groups,  numhering  a  membership  of  more  than  a 
million  farmers,  participated  in  the  preliminary  work  of  organization....  " 

Southern  cotton  growers,  dairymen  and  milk  producers  from  coast  to  coast, 
farmers  of  the  Atlantic  seahoard,  livestock  raisers  of  the  Middle  lost,  sheep 
men  of  the  Western  Sto,tes,  egg  and  poultry  groups  of  the  Ear  Northwest  and  grain 
men  of  the  Sentral  Sto.tes  were  represented  on  the  organization  committee,  accord- 
ing to  the  report, 

C.  0.  Moser,  Dallas,  Texas,  president  of  the  institute  and  head  of  the 
American  Cotton  Growers'  Exchange,  was  named  temporary  president  of  the  new  coun- 
cil, with  Charles  If.  Holman,  Washington,  secretary  of  the  Institute  and  of  the 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Federation,  acting  secretary. 

The  object  of  the  council,  speakers  at  the  organization  meeting  declared, 
was  to  give  the  farmer  a  concerted  voice  in  matters  dealing  with  American  agri- 
culture.   Headquarters  will  he  established  in  Washington  to  give  the  member  or- 
ganizations contact  v;ith  each  other  and  with  the  trend  of  Government  policies. 
According  to  the  report,  the  council  probably  will  not  bo  incorporated  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  pcndin;\;  conferences  with  cooperatives  not  rcx^rcsentcd  at  Baton  Rouge 
yesterday. 


THE  SUGAR  A  sliding  scale  sugar  tariff  with  a  maximum  duty  of 

TARIFF  3  cents  a  pound  and  a  minimum  of  1  cent  was  offered  yesterday  by 

Cliairmax  Smoot  of  the  Sena.te  finance  committee  as  a  substitute 
for  the  House  s'ugar  tariff  rate  of  3  cents  a  pound,  according  to 
the  press  to-day.    The  Smoot  schedule  would  apply  the  3-cent  tariff  whenever  the 
price  of  sugar  at  New  York  drops  to  5,20  cents  or  below.    As  the  price  increases 
the  tariff  would  decrease  and  the  minimum  rate  of  1  cent  would  apply  whenever 
sugar  reached  7.20  cents  or  more.    The  sliding  scale  substitute  was  regarded  as 
a  compromise  botv/ocn  the  present  sugar  tariff  and  the  increase  voted  by  the 
House. 


BRITISH  A  Manchester  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  the  first  v;eck 

COTTON  STRIKE    of  the  cotton  industry  stoppage  will  end  to-day  with  indications 
that  additional  members  will  be  added  to  the  idle  rather  than  an 
early  peace  obtained.    The  report  states  tho.t      further  13,000 
v;ill  be  added  to  the  unemiploycd  when  operatives  in  the  cotton  waste,  spinners 
and  other  sections  rem.ain  awoy  rather  than  accept  the  vfage  reductions  called  for 
in  notices  effective  to-day. 
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Section  2 

An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  August  3  says: 
"Eastern  produce  market  observers  report  n-'omerous  instances  of 
"buyers  taking  large  q.uantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables  shipped, 
in  from  a  distance  "but  refusing  fresh,  nearhy  supplies.    To  learn 
the  reason  go  to  ®33iy  wholesale  produce  terminal.    Exsjuine  the 
bright,  uniform  packages  of  shipped-in  products.     Compare  them 
with  the  stained,  second-hand  crates  containing  ungraded  nearby 
produce.     The  nearby  stuff  may  be  vastly  superior  in  quality,  and 
probably  is;  but  the  buyer  lias  to  judge  by  appearance.    At  least 
a  dozen  large  truck  loads  of  produce  have  passed  our  window  in  the 
last  hour,  all  leaving  the  city.    They  are  going  from  the  railroad 
terminal  to  stores  in  nearby  towns.    Those  towns  are  surrounded  by 
farms  which  might  be  and  should  be  growing  much  of  that  produce." 

Iowa's  An  editorial  in  The  Davenport  Democrat  for  July  23  says: 

Prosperity  "With  wheat  over  $1.50  and  corn  over  $1,  and  promise  of  big  crops 
in  the  Middle  West,  prospects  for  lowans  having  money  to  spend  or 
put  i:i  the  bank  this  fall  are  good.    The  situation  is  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  business  and  financial  writers  and  all  of 
them  are  giving  the  Corn  Belt  States  a  hand.     lowans  are  raising 
more  wheat  and  less  oats  now,  realizing  that  there  are  always  more 
people  to  eat  v;heat  and  that  tem.porarily  at  least  there  are  fewer 
horses  to  eat  oats.    A  splendid  showing  is  made  for  Iowa  in  the 
page  advertisement  which  the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  runs 
every  veot  in  the  Editor  and  Publisher.     It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
news  page,  a.nd  headlines  declare:   'New  Car  Sales  40^  Ahead  of 
1928.  Nearly  $3,000,000  in  School  Bonds  Voted  in  State.  Iowa 
Supplies  4lfo  of  Steers  on  Chicago  Market.    Labor  Employed  on  High- 
ways, Building  Projects  and  Earms.  Iowa  Now  Canning  Increasing 
Share  of  Its  Own  Vegetables.'    New  car  sales  in  IJlay  of  this  year 
v/ere  shown  to  be  13,748  as  against  10,176  last  year.    January  to 
May  sales  this  year  were  42,772,  last  year  30,666,  gain  of  12,106. 
That  speaks  volumes  for  Iowa's  increase  in  buying  power,  and  the 
Daily  Press  Association  is  advertising  it  to  the  world.     Such  a 
showing  should  help  attract  new  industries,  new  distributing  agen- 
cies, and  new  inve"stments  of  capital,  thus  helping  the  State  towaxd 
the  further  breaking  of  records." 

Meat  Sit-  Hog  prices  during  the  month  just  closed  increased  over  the 

uation         preceding  month  and  averaged  about  5  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  ago, 
according  to  a  review  of  the  livestock  and  meat  situation  issued 
August  2  by  the  Institute  of  Am.erican  Meat  Packers.    The  number  of 
hogs  coming  to  market  was  the  largest  for  any  July  during  recent  years. 
With  an  increased  hog  suppl.y,  the  fresh  pork  trade  was  only  fair,  but 
the  demand  for  smoked  meats  was  relatively  good. The  dressed  beef  trade 
was  unsatisfactory  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month.     The  export 
trade  was  rather  quiet,  although  the  demand  was  better  than  in  July 
of  last  year  and  slightly  better  than  during  June  of  this  year.  The 
hide  market  was  firm  with  a  slight  advance  in  supplies  early  in  the 
month.    The  wool  m.arket  also  was  firm  with  a  fair  volume  of  business. 
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Farm 

Products  August  2 — Livestock  prices:    Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  IIds.)  good  and  choice  $13.25  to  $15.75; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $8,50  to  $12;  heifers  (850  Its.  down)  good 
and  choice  $12.50  to  $14.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $13  to  $15,50; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice,  $11,50  to  $13; 
heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10,40 
to  $11.35;  light  lights  (130-160  ITds.)  mediuin  to  choice  $10,85  to 
$11.90;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  l"bs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10,50  ' 
to  $11.50  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  rci£iisting  pigs  excluded  from  ahove 
quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and  lo-mlDs:  LamlDS,  good  and  choice 
(84  Ihs.  down)  $13  to  $13,85;  feeding  lamts  (range  stock)  medium  to 
choice  $11,50  to  $13,85, 

October  future  contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  de- 
clined 34  points  to  18,84^  on  the  "Eew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  30 
points  to  18,74^.    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in 
10  designated  markets  declined  33  points  to  18,47{zJ  per  To.     On  the 
same  day  one  year  ago  the  c|_uotation  was  19, 33^^. 

Grain  prices:    lIo,2  red  winter  wheat  Chicago  $1,35^  to  $1,35; 
Kansas  City  $1,32-|  to  $1.33;  iMo,2  hard  winter  (12-|^  protein)  Kansas 
City  $1,30  to  $1.33;  No, 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  "basis)  Chicago 
$1.35  to  $1.38;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  92-|  to  9Z^<^;  Kansas  City 
96  to  97^;  No, 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1,02  to  $1.03-|;  Minneapolis 
96-|  to  97-|f5;  Kansas  City  $1  to  $1.01;  No, 3  white  oats  Chicago  46  to 
47-4^;  Minneapolis  47-|  to  48^;  Kansas  City  47-^  to  48-|{^, 

Maryland  and  Virginia  Cobhler  potatoes  sold  at  a  range  of 
$5,25~$5  per  "barrel  in  eastern  cities.    New  Jersey  sacked  Cobhlers 
brought  $3.35-$3,65  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  ma.rkets;  $3,10-$3,50 
f.o,b.  New  Jersey  points.    Kansas  and  Missouri  sacked  Cob'olers 
$2,50~$2.75  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market.    Eastern  Elberta  peaches 
sold  at  a  general  range  of  $l,50-$4  per  crate  or  basket,  according 
to  quality  and  condition,    Arkansas  Elbertas  $2-$2,50  per  bushel  in 
Chicago.    Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina  Tom  Watson  watermelons, 
24-30  pounds  average,  closed  at  $300-$540  bulk  per  car  in  terminal 
markets.     California,  Turlock  section,  Salmon  Tint  csi-ntaloupe s  sold 
at  $3,50-$3,75  per  standard  in  consuming  markets.    Arizona  stock 
$2,50^03.75. 

Fxiolcsale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Now  York  were: 
92  score,  43|^;  91  score,  4:3(f;',  90  score,  42-|^. 

liJholcsale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  s.t  New  York 
were:  Plrts,  22^  to  24^^;  Single  Daisies,  22  to  23-|^;  Young  Americas, 
22-|  to  24^,   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr,  Econ.) 
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JEDEEAL  The  Federal  Farm  Board  indicated  on  Saturday  that  it  he- 

FARM  BOAED         lieved  wheat  growers  would  "be  wise  to  refrain  from  crowding  the 

markets  with  their  products  at  this  time.     The  text  of  the  hoard's 
statement,  given  out  after  the  closing  of  the  grain  exchanges  on 
Saturday,  follows:  "The  Federal  Farm  Board  is  "being  "besieged  hy  telephone  calls, 
telegrams  and  letters  regarding  overcrowded  terminals  and  transportation  facili- 
ties for  the  handling  of  wheat.    This  excessive  crowding  of  wheat  on  to  the  market 
has  created  a  far  wider  spread  "between  cash  wheat  prices  and  prices  of  wheat  sold 
for  future  deliveries  than  usually  exists. 

"The  Federal  Farm  Board  has  made  no  statement  or  forecast  whatsoever  con- 
cerning a  proper  price  for  wheat  for  this  market  year  nor  does  it  propose  to  do 
so,  but  under  conditions  which  exist  this  season  when  all  reports  agree  on  a  su"b-> 
stantial  reduction  in  world  supply  as  compared  with  last  year,  it  seems  unfortu- 
nate to  crowd  wheat  on  •'^o  the  market  faster  than  existing  facilities  can  handle 
it,  resulting  in  cash  prices  which  are  much  lower  than  contract  prices  for  fu- 
ture delivery," 

The  press  of  August  4  says:  "...TlPlieat  is  "being  poured  into  ports  and 
elevators  as  rapidly  as  it  is  "being  harvested,  it  was  stated,  and  already  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  bushels  have  been  received.    For  raore  than  ten  days  the  em- 
argo  on  wheat  shipments  to  Galveston,  has  continued  due  to  overwhelming  con- 
estion  there,     llhile  this  congestion  is  said  to  be  subsiding  gradually,  there 
are  4,500  railroad  cars  full  of  wheat  waiting  to  be  unloaded  in  the  G-alveston 
ards  and  more  than  4,500  more  cars  are  on  the  way  or  waiting  to  get  in.  This 
8,000  carloads  represent  about  13,500,000  bushels  of  wheat.    All  the  Galveston 
felevators  are  said  to  be  filled  to  the  bursting  point...." 


RITISH  A  Manchester  dispatch  to  the  press  of  August  4  reports 

COTTON  STRIKE    that  a  new  move  toward  mediation  in  the  great  Lancashire  cotton 

industry  stoppage  affecting  more  than  500,000  v7orkers  was  initiated 
AugTLst  3  by  Mayors  of  the  ten  principal  Lancashire  boroughs,  fol- 
ovang  conversations  at  Blackburn.    The  report  says:   "The  stoppage  v/as  almost 
complete  on  Saturday,  with  eighty  more  mills,  affecting  13,000  workers,  shutting 
^own  after  disagreement  on  the  wage  q.uestion.    The  workers  comprised  7,000  in  the 
saving  and  v/inding  industries  in  the  Todmorten  area  and  6,000  in  the  section  of 
the  trade  devoted  to  spinning  and  ma,nufacture  of  products  from  cotton  waste." 

A  Manchester  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  states  that  a  deadlock  prevails 
s  the  great  cotton  strike  enters  its  second  week.     The  workers  and  their  families 
ost  about  $5,000,000  in  wages  last  week. 


GAD  COMMIS-  Appointment  of  Frederick  A.  Re  imer,  of  East  Orange,  N.J., 

lONERS  and  D.  P.  Fortney,  chairman  of  the  West  Virginia  Highway  Coiranis- 

sion,  as  American  representatives  of  the  permanent  commission  of 
the  international  association  of  road  conferences  has  been  ap- 
roved  by  President  Hoover.  (Press,  Aug.  1.) 
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American  Theodore  M.  Knappen  is  the  author  of  I'Planting  American  In- 

Industries    dustrlal  Colonies  ThroUf:^-hout  the  World"  in  The  I^lagazine  of  Wall 
Abroad         Street  for  July  27.    He  says  in  part:  "The  other  day  a  Jute-consuming 
plant,  was  moved  from  Ludlow,  Maine,  to  a  town  in  India.     Its  product 
will  come  hack  to  this  country  in  place  of  the  raw  material;  high- 
standard  wiaite  men  are  'out'  of  jobs  in  Ludlow  and  30-cent-a-day 
brown  men  are  '  in'  them  in  India.    Over  in  G-ermany  is  an  American 
built  and  owned  hardware  factory  employing  600  men.    When  the  v/heels 
of  that  plant  began  to  turn,  those  of  the  original  plant  in  the 
United  States  stopped  correspondingly.    The  foreign  trade  in  goods 
produced  by  that  plant  and  600  men  is  now  entirely  supplied  from 
Germany,     It  is  estimated  that  there  are  2,000  branch  or  independent 
American  factories  abroad,  and  scarcely  a  day  goes  by  without  the 
chronicling  of  at  least  one  more.    Never  has  there  been  such  a  migra- 
tion of  industry.    What  does  it  portend  to  the  world  and  to  the 
United  States?    Giving  free  rein  to  fancy,  one  might  detect  in  this 
huge  migration  of  factories  an  industrial  analogy  to  the  social  and 
political  coriseq.uences  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  Roman 
Empire  by  the  Teutonic  hordes... In  becoming  the  world's  greatest 
creditor  nation  we  m^y  become  less  and  less  its  workshop  and  more  and 
more  its  banking  house;  the  scissors  of  our  investors  may  be  endless- 
ly clicking  as  they  cut  coupons  for  interest  from  far  lands  and  their 
bank  accounts  may  swell  v;ith  foreign-earned  dividends,  yvhilst  jobs  at 
home  grow  scarce  and  poorly  paid, . .gef ernce  is  made  to  the  Henry  Pord 
idea  that  American  plants — at  least  Ford  plants — in  Europe  can  inau- 
gurate an  American  economic  era  in  Europe — higher  wages,  mass  produc- 
tion, improved  standards  of  living,  more  spending,  more  business, 
more  exports  from  America.     Most  parts  of  the  world  can  not  enjoy  a 
large  consumption  of  the  modern  goods  that  are  so  characteristically 
American  until  they  have  more,  want  more  and  make  more  wealth  than 
they  have  now.     If  the  Ford  idea  can  Americanize  Europe  ths.n  v/ages 
will  bo  as  high  there  as  here  and  American  plants  there  will  have 
no  adva.ntage  over  American  plants  at  home  in  the  economically  colo- 
nial markets  of  the  world — and,  of  course,  no  advantage,  even  with 
free  trade,  in  the  American  home  market.    But  the  total  volume  of 
the  world's  business  v;ill  be  incalculably  increased  and  the  United 
States  ca.n  be  depended  upon  to  get  its  share  for  the  home  factories. 
Even  though  this  dream  shall  never  come  true  in  a  large  v/ay,  there 
is  the  basic  fact  that  lies  below  this  whole  discussion,  that  every 
American  factory  abroad  does  tend  to  give  the  v;orld  more  for  less 
and  add  to  the  sum  total  of  the  world's  business..." 

In  an  editorial  on  the  recent  conference  between  officials 
representing  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  and  the  Florida  United 
Growers,  Inc.,  and  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  The  Florida  Times-Union 
for  July  31  says:  "..,In  this  matter  of  securing  financial  assist- 
ance, it  can  be  understood  <iuite  readily  that  the  Farm  Board  can  not 
do  its  best  work  by  giving  ear  to  individuals  and  to  numerous  organ- 
izations, when  by  organizing  and  by  consolidation  of  existing  market- 
ing and  other  agencies  prompt  consideration  can  be  given  to  appeals 
that  may  be  made.     In  similar  line  of  procedure,  financing  should  be 
secured  through  private  and  local  banking  institutions,  or  through 
established  Federal  financial  institutions,  that  are  maintained  for 
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these  particular  purposes.    Failure  there  would  Justify  appeal  to 
the  Farm  Board,  in  some  instances,  at  least.    At  first  thought  it 
may  seen  that  the  Federal  Farm  Board  is  rather  exacting  in  its  re- 
quirements*    Sut  consideration  will  show  that  it  is  not,  that  on  the 
other  hand,  by  proceeding  in  a  businesslike  way  to  perform  its  im- 
portant work  it  is  able  to  give  the  best  of  praptical  assistance  to 
agriculture^  which  is  the  purpose  of  the  law  now  in  effect,  a  law 
which  farming  interests  have  demanded  so  strenjjously  for  some  years 
past.     Cooperation,  now,  in  carrying  the  law  into  effect,  reasonably 
is  e:Lpcctcd  by  the  National  Government  as  it  proceeds  to  give  assist- 
ance to  agriculture  through  various  agencies  as  provided  in  the  law 
as  enacted  by  Congress  and  that  is  in  force  at  this  time." 

In  an  editorial  on  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  The  Indiana  Farm- 
er' s  Guide  for  July  27  says:   "...The  success  of  the  new  law  is  de- 
pendent upon  cooperative  effort.    As  yet  farmers  as  a  whole  have  not 
progressed  very  far  in  cooperative  marketing. ,. .There  is  much  to  be 
done  and  the  members  of  the  Farm  Board,  no  matter  how  sagacious  and 
sincere  they  may  be,  can  not  do  it  alone.    Much  of  the  success  of  the 
plan  depends  upon  the  attitude  and  assistance  rendered  by  those  who 
are  to  receive  the  benefit." 

An  editorial  in  The  Baltimore  Sun  for  July  30  says:   "An  il- 
lustro.tion  of  the  rapid  disappearance  of  fear  of  business  mergers  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  move  of  livestock  producers  for  abolition  or  modi- 
ficG-tion  of  the  packers'  consent  decree,  for  which  they  were  largely 
responsible.     The  decree  was  entered  owing  to  protests  that  packers 
were  gradually  gaining  a  monopoly  in  distribution  of  food  products. 
With  their  vast  resources  and  preferred  position  as  distributors,  it 
was  argued  that  they  could  drive  independents  out  of  the  field  and 
levy  v.ho.t  toll  they  pleased  u^^on  consumers,  while  controlling  prices 
paid  producers.    As  a  result  of  court  procedure  the  packers  were 
stopped  from  deaJing  in  a  number  of  commiodities  which  they  had  added 
to  their  regular  lines.    Nov/,   it  appears,  new  conditions  have  led  to 
reexamination  of  their  relation  to  distribution.    For  one  thing,  the 
rise  of  the  chain  store  and  the  growth  of  numerous  other  methods  of 
eliminating    the  middle-man  have  led  livestock  producers  to  foresee 
possibilities  of  monopoly  on  that  side  of  the  business.     Now  they 
look  to  the  paxkers  to  set  up  competitive  organizations.     If  there  is 
to  be  concentration  of  the  business,  they  would  like  to  ascertain 
whether  the  experience  of  the  packers  in  distribution  could  benefit 
themselves  and  the  public..." 

Texas  Pros-  An  editorial  in  Farm^  and  Ranch  for  July  27  says:   "Waco  recently 

parity         fittingly  celebrated  the  official  opening  of  the  Borden  milk  plant. 

The  oioening  of  this  plant  is  significant  beca^use  it  heralds  a  change 
in  the  farm,  program  of  central  Texas.     Central  Texas  is  now  on  the  way 
to  balanced  farming.    A  market  for  milk — all  the  milk  that  can  be  pro- 
duced— means  more  than  a  twice-a-m.onth  check  to  the  farmers.     It  means 
tho.t  other  livestock  will  soon  be  found  on  the  blackland  farms  so  long 
devoted  exclusively  to  cotton.     There  will  be  hogs,  chickens,  sheep, 
and  beef  cattle,  and  one  need  not  bo  surprised  to  see  fine  barns,  good 
homes,  and  a  prosperous  rural  citizenship  in  a.  few  years.    This,  of 
course,  also  means  prosperous  cities  and  towns.    The  two  go  together. 
There  can  not  be  prosperous  to\7ns  without  prosperous  farmers." 
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Depart-  An  editorial  in  Florida  Times-Union  for  July  29  says:  "Announcq 

ment  of       ment ,  by  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Arthur  M.  Hyde,  in  the 
Agricul-      course  of  his  address,  delivered  in  Winter  Haven  on  Friday  night,  last,, 
^■^^re  is  to  "the  effect  that  Florida  growers  and  shippers  of  citrus  fruits  and- 

1  vegetahles  will  be  permitted  to  make  shipment  of  their  products  in  the  ' 

coming  season,  under  such  regulations  as  will  be  promulgated  in  due 
course  of  time.... This  announcement  can  not  bo  otherwise  than  most  grat- 
ifying; to  each  and  every  fruit  and  vegetable  grower  in  the  entire  State 
of  Florida.     It  brightens  the  outlook  very  materially,  although  to 
realize  fully  the  benefits  of  what  Secretary  Hyde  says  will  be  permitted 
to  be  done  there  need  to  be  the  most  strenuous  of  efforts  on  the  part 
of  Florida  people  to  cooperate  even  more  completely  with  the  authorities 
for  relief  from  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  affliction  than  has  been 
done  since  this  disaster  came  upon  the  State... It  may  be  well  to  give 
hero  the  nine  points  of  the  new  program  that  is  to  be  inaugurated  in 
connection  with  the  fruit  fly  eradication  work  that  is  being  done  in 
this  State. .. .There  is  nothing  in  these  proposed  and  soon  to  be  promul- 
gated regulations  that,  apparently,  can  not  be  complied  with  by  all 
parties  in  interest.    They  indicate  to  the  people  of  Florida  that  in 
so  far  as  the  Federal  &overnracnt  is  concerned  every  possible  aid  will 
be  given  to  assist  the  people  of  this  State  to  eradicate  the  fruit  fly 
and  to  nake  possible  early  and  effective  relief  from  the  disastrous 
conditions  that  exist  and  that  afflict  practically  the  entire  State  if 
not  throv-gh  fruit  fly  ravages,  then  in  other  ways  equally  serious  and 
distressful .Already,  and  since  the  delivery  of  this  latest  message 
to  Florida  by  Secretary  Hyde,  the  clouds  have  lifted  and  now  give  in- 
dications of  early  and  entire  disappearance...." 


2  An  editorial  on  the  Department's  crop  reports  in  The  Nebraska 

Farmer  for  July  20  says:  "...These  reports  are  of  immense  value  to 
farmers  in  analyzing  the  future  trend  of  production  and  prices  for 
various  crops  and  in  enabling  them  to  adjust  their  production  accord- 
ingly.   The  production  and  price  surveys  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, if  observed  carefully  by  the  farmers,  can  be  of  immense  bene- 
fit.   The  intentions  to  plant  and  the  pig  crop  surveys  are  good  exam.- 
ples  of  how  the  information  of  the  Department  may  be  converted  to  good 
use  by  farmers.    Our  business  and  markets  editor,  G-ilbert  G-usler,  is 
continually  attempting  to  interpret  for  our  readers  the  probable  trend 
of  prices  from  information  obtained  through  these  reports.    TThen  farm- 
ers control  the  distribution  of  their  products  through  commodity  co- 
opero,tive  arisociations  and  arc  in  a  position  to  dispose  of  crops  ac- 
cording to  the  mai-kct  demands,  the  advance  reports  of  prospective  sur- 
plus production  will  not  have  an  unfavorable  influence  on  price." 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  Ptritos  DepRrtment  of  .Vgricnltiir?.  fv^r  the  purpose  <>' 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  polloctcd  in  the  press  cn  matters  aJTecting  agriculture,  p.".rtic«larly  in  its 
eeoaomie  aspects.  ApfTOval  or  tlissspprovcl  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reCect  the  news  of  importance. 
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FEDSRAL  J.  V.  ;Essar7,  writing  of  Farm  Board  affairs  in  The 

IkM  BOARD         Baltimore  Sun  to-day,  says:  "....At  the  "board's  headquarters 

yesterday  announcement  was  made  that  the  cotton  cooperative  com~ 
mittee  would  he  in  Washington  next  week  to  lay  their  prcolem.  .. 
before  the  hoard  and  the  further  announcement  was  m.ade  that  George  E.  Perrand, 
of  Los  Angeles,  had  heen  named  general  counsel  of  the  hoard.,,. 

"It  is  apparent  already,  from  tho  cmraent  of  hoa.rd  members,  that  this 
body  is  moving  slov/ly  in  considering  such  loans  as  it  will  make  in  the  effort  to 
stabilize  the  agricult^iral  industry,  and  that  it  expects  to  lean  heavily  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  system,  and  tho  interm.ediatc  credit  banks  for  much  of  the  immed- 
iate financing  of  individual  f armors, ,Thc  board  at  the  moment  is  much  engaged 
in  dealing,  so  far  as  its  powers  go,  with  the  glut  in  the  \^hoat  market  produced 
by  the  large  ca.ri^''-ov er  and  by  the  nev;  crop  now  being  harvested. ,,  .Hearings  are 
being  set  for  the  wheat  growers,  the  cotton  growers,  the  fig  growers,  and  so  on. 
Regardless  of  the  pressure  for  action,  the  board  made  it  clear  that  it  is  deter- 
mined to  move  cautiously'', 

"The  problem  to  be  presented  by  the  cotton  interests,  like  that  of  practi- 
cally all  other  cooperatives,  is  one  of  marketing  credits. ., .The  operations  of 
the  cotton  coopero-tives  already  ru.n  into  the  tens  of  million  of  dollars,  it  is 
said,  and  the  ne?/  committee  would  operate  an  agency  between  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  and  the  actual  marketing  of  the  staple.    The  cotton  committee  is  headed  by 
C.  0.  Moser,  president  of  the  American  Cotton  Grov/ers'  Association," 

Referring  to  the  appointment  of  Mr,  Ferrand  to  be  general  counsel,  the 
board's  statement  saj's:  "Mr.  Ferrand  is  generally  recognized  as  being  one  of  the 
eminent  and  outstanding  lawyers  of  the  United  States  and  is  particularly  exper- 
ienced in  cooperative  law,         has  been  general  counsel  for  many  years  of  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  the  California  Walnut  Growers'  Association, 
and  many  other  agricultural  cooperatives  and  producers'  organizations,,,. 
Mr.  Ferrand  will  be  in  Washington  on  Mondaj^  August  12,  to  take  up  his  duties 
with  the  board," 


MCKELVm  ON  A  dispatch  from  Lincoln,  Neb.,  to-day  reports:  "Samuel 

WHEAT  SHIPPING    R,  McKelvie,  back  from  Washirxgton  where  he  became  a  member  of 

the  Federal  Farm  Board,  declared  yesterday  that  putting  a  stop  to 
'dumping'  of  grain  is  the  big  problem  that  faces  those  who  would 
help  the  wheat  producers.     'Farmers  are  losing  10  cents  a  bushel  because  of  the 
rush  at  terminal  markets,'  he  said,     'It  isn't  the  fault  of  the  elevator  men 
nor  of  anybody.    There  are  enough  storage  facilities  available  on  farms  and  at 
the  terminals.    The  problem  is  to  use  them  correctly.     The  board  will  deal  with 
the  most  important  crops  first,  and  that's  where  the  trouble  will  be.  Every 
producer  thinks  his  crop  is  the  most  Important.'" 


FLORIDA  BANK                   The  State  Bank  of  Orlando  and  Trust  Company,  capitalized 
CLOSES                at  $100,000  and  said  to  have  been  the  oldest  financial  institu- 
tion in  Orange  County,  failed  to  open  its  doors  yesterday.  (Press, 
Aug,  6.) 
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Section  2 

Agricultural  An  editori.al  in  Natui^e  (London)  for  July  20  says:  "A  remark- 

Outlook       able  sug£'estion  nas  lately  apiieared  in  certain  well-inf orrned  quarters 
of  the  American  press,  namely,  that  triere  are  far  too  m^ny  farmers, 
that  there  is  even  now  considerable  overpi'Dductinn  of  farm  produce, 
with  still  greater  potential  risk  of  such  overproduction,  and  that 
the  only  real  remedy,  drastic  as  it  may  appear,  is  the  return  of  mil- 
lions of  farmers  and  their  .families  to  city  life  and  work — if  it  can 
be  found.     It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  6,500,000  farm.ers  nov/ 
en^^agcd  on  Ajnerican  soil,  but  only  a  mere  fraction  of  these  are  real- 
ly efficient,  up-to-date,  prosperous,  and  contented;  and  the  vast  ma- 
jority, more  than  five  millions  of  them,  have  a  desperate  struggle  to 
make  a  living.    A  vigorous  agricultural  deflation  program  is  seriously 
recommended.     It  is  very  doubtful  if  such  a  proposal,  though  backed 
by  many  plausible  and  at  first  sight  very  convincing  arguraents,  will 
prove  very  acceptable  either  to  the  farmers  themselves  or  to  the  gen- 
eral AiTierican  public, ..  .The  most  favorable  ratio  between  town  and 
country,  betv/een  the  agricultural  and  industrial  parts  of  the  popula- 
tion, is  a  highly  complex  problem  and  can  not  be  fully  discussed  here; 
althou^^h  one  may  pertinently  inquire  if  England,  for  example,  is  weak- 
er beca-use  nine-tenths  of  its  population  is  urban..  =0f  the  6,500,000 
farmers  in  the  United  States,  it  is  alleged  that  only  about  one- 
eighth,  or  say  800,000,  have  taken  full  advantage  of  the  most  adva-nced 
scientific  methods  and  use  of  m.achinery. .  .Overproduction  with  lov  price 
level  is  held  to  be  the  root  cause  of  the  American  farmer's  plight 
to-day,  and  notwithstanding  the  voluminous  flood  of  legislation,  aim- 
ing a,t  his  assistance  and  relief ...  There  is  little  hope  of  real  remedy 
except  in  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of  farmers.    At  least 
that  is  the  viev;  which  appears  to  be  gaining  ground  in  some  quarters. 
...The  piosition  of  American  agriculture,  as  above  described,  con- 
trasts strongly  v;ith  the  interesting  thesis  discussed  by  Sir  Daniel 
Hall  in  his  presidential  address  on  foods  and  population.     In  that 
address  he  presented  data  showing  that  the  average  consumption  of 
food  a.nd  ra.w  material  by  white  peoples  requires  from  2  to  2-^  acres 
per  hea,d;  also  that  the  v/hite  population  of  the  world  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  about  five  million  per  annum,  involving  a  commensurate 
increase  in  cultivated  land  of  12^-  million  acres  per  annum,  or  alter- 
natively a  proportionate  increase  in  yields  on  the  existing  area, 
since  there  are  no  new  areas  worth  speaking  of  to  be  opened  up.  The 
only  v-ny  to  meet  the  enhanced  demand  for  farm  produce  is  by  means 
of  more  intensive  culture,  more  scientific  methods,  and  in  particu- 
lar the  much  more  considerable  use  of  synthetic  fertilizer..." 

An  editorial  in  American  Farming  for  August  says:   "The  new 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  is  an  attem.pt  to  help  solve  some  of  the 
economic  ills  of  the  farmers  by  utilizing  and  encouraging  the  coop- 
erative m.arketing  associations.    This  puts  at  once  an  added  responsi- 
bility upon  the  coopei'atives  which  is  desirable  but  which  can  not  be 
treated  lightly, ,. .Cooperative  marketing  associations  are  built  around 
tha  crops  called  commodities.     The  Federal  Farm  Board  that  is  to 

administer  the  act  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  men  especially 
trained  in  marketing  these  special  commodities  such  as  grain,  cotton, 
livestock,  tobacco,  fruit,  dairy  products,  etc.    But  back  of  these 
men  there  are  to  be  commodity  councils  or  advisory  committees  for 
each  commodity,  seven  for  each  major  crop  to  be  marketed.  These 
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cormiodity  advisory  members  a.re  to  be  selected  by  tlie  cooperatives 
themselves.     If  the  cooperatives  malne  poor  selections  and  place  men 
upon  tlieir  commodity  committees  that  are  not  Qualified  the  coopera- 
tives are  sure  to  s'ljffer.     The  aoLvisory  committees  are  going  to  have 
to  help  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle  right  along  v;ith  the  eight  men 
whom  President  Hoover  has  appointed  on  the  Federal  Farm  Board  to 
serve  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.     We  have  been  expressing  our 
hopes  that  President  Hoover  would  pick  a  board  that  would  be  farmer 
minded  and  for  and  of  the  cooperatives.    Por  the  most  part  he  has  done 
this  very  thing.    How  will  the  cooperatives  do  their  part  by  choosing 
strong  coraraodity  advisory  committees? .  .A  v/liolc  lot  depends  upon  the 
several  com:i:odity  advisory  committees.    And  this  brings  us  to  the  last 
of  the  responsibilities.    This  is  the  responsibility  of  membership  up- 
on the  farmer  himself.     It  is  a  time  for  farmers  to  flock  to  their 
cooperatives  as  they  have  never  flocked  before.    What  a  disappointment 
it  would  be  for  a  Federal  Farm  Board,  disposed  and  expected  to  work 
through  farmer  cooperatives,  to  find  the  cooperatives  still  so  poorly 
supported  by  the  farmers  themselves  that  they  represent  only  a  small 
share  of  the  total  crop  produced.     It  is  the  greatest  challenge  to 
stand  by  his  cooperative  the  farmer  has  ever  had.    Will  he  meet  the 
challenge?    We  believe  that  he  \7ill.    The  time  is  ripe  for  the  most 
active  e,nd  smashing  membership  campaign  in  cooperative  marketing  as- 
sociatio-is  ever  staged  in  the  United  States." 

Forestry  in  An  editorial  in  The  Milwaukee  Journal  for  August  1  says: 

Wisconsin    "The  legislature  is  considering  a  direct  property  tax  for  forestry. 

Such  a  tax  was  authorized  by  constitutional  amendment  adopted  by  a 
large  m.ajority  vote  in  1924.    A  tv/o-tenth  mill  levy  is  permitted 
under  the  amendment;  a  one-twentieth  mill  collection  is  proposed  in 
measures  nov/  before  the  legislature.    The  yield  v^ould  be  small,  about 
$300,000,  and  not  enought  to  launch  a  comprehensive  forestry  program. 
In  the  absence  of  such  a  program  this  beginning  may  be  adequate.  But 
if  Wisconsin  pi  eposes  seriously  to  further  forestry,  legislators  and 
the  people  alike  must  be  prepared  for  larger  financing. ,. .Wisconsin 
needs  a  program,  a  definite  plan  to  lay  out  forest  areas,  take  over 
many  acres,  cut  out  i?ra.ils  and  fire  lines,  locate  water  sources, 
cq.uip  with  many  pumpers  and  many  miles  of  hose,  plant  some  trees  but 
allow  nature  to  plant  many  more,  brush  out  here  and  there  v/here  new 
trees  arc  crowded  for  room.    That  is  forestry,  and  to  succeed  with 
it  a  State  needs  forest  executives,  able  men  who  will  lay  down  the 
plans  and  build  up  the  organization.     It  needs  forest  engineers  and 
rangers;  it  needs  a  forest  fire  fighting  group  and  eq.uipment  beyond 
anything  tliat  yet  has  been  dreamed  of  in  Wisconsin.    W:ien  the  State 
begins  to  move  along  these  lines,  it  will  begin  to  preserve  and  re- 
store forests.    The  contemplated  $300,000  appropriation  can  provide 
a  start  in  the  right  direction.    Ultimately,  as  we  learn  by  further 
costly  experience  what  the  loss  of  our  forests  means,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  tax  ourselves  more  liberally." 

Pineapples  An  editorial  in  Florida  Times-Union  for  July  30  says:  "There 

in  Fieri-    is  no  c[uestion  about  the  possibility  of  raising  fine  pineapples  in 
da  Florida.    This  has  been  proved  in  the  past,  and  the  industry  was 

reaching  good  proportions  a  few  years  ago  when  for  some  reason  or 
another  the  growers  decided  to  turn  to  other  things.    A  recent  report 
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which  told  of  the  success  attained  hy  pineapple  growers  in  Porto 
Rico,  after  having  suffered  from  a  serious  storm  last  fall,  is 
souething  that  encourages  a  numher  of  East  Coast  grov/ers  to  under- 
take a  rehaoilitation  of  the  project  here. .. .Florida  pineapples  are 
prohably  hetter  than  the  fruit  hrought  from  the  islands,  as  it  can 
he  allowed  to  attain  greater  perfection  on  the  plants  before  cutting, 
and  with  great  areas  of  land  availahle  and  well  adapted  to  the  growing 
of  'pines' — as  they  are  called  in  the  market  reports — there  should  he 
money  made  hy  those  v/ho  will  resume  or  enter  into  the  cultivation  of 
this  YQry  delicious  and  highly  esteemed  fruit.    Pineapples  are  hardy, 
stand  shipping  to  a  considerable  extent  without  particular  care,  and 
are  saleable  in  any  market.    The  fact  that  a  much  smaller  crop  from 
Porto  Rico  brought  better  prices  and  actually  more  money  to  grov^ers 
is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  demand  is  good  and  greatly  extended,..!' 


Section  3 

Department  An  editorial  in  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  for  July  31  says:"... 

of  Agri-  There  is  a  wealth  of  significance  in  Secretary  Hyde's  definition,  of 
culture       agriculture  as  'a  far-flung  industry  characterized  by  small  units.' 

In  his  public  addresses  Mr.  Hoover  has  frequently  pointed  out  the 
undesirability ,  if  it  were  possible,  of  eliminating  the  one-family 
farms,  even  though  he  fully  recognizes  the  rapid  progress  of 
'power-farming'  and  'mass  production'  in  agriculture.     'You  can  not 
merge  5,000,000  farms,'  sa.ys  Mr,  Hyde.    But  to-day  nearly  2,000,000 
cotton  farmers  'compete  for  the  markets  of  the  United  States  and 
the  world,'  corn  is  produced  on  nearly  5,000,000  farms  'and  all  of 
these  farms  are  in  competition  with  each  other.'    Ho  manufacturing 
industry  could  flourish  under  such  conditions.    Mr.  Hyde  invited 
his  hearers  to  imagine  the  manufacture  of  motor  vehicles  by  2,000,000 
small,  independent  firm.s,  with  the  resultant  high  costs,  price- 
cutting  and  financial  distress, 

"Here  is  where  the  Government  may  legitimately  step  in,  not 
to  subsidize  agiiculture,  not  to  fix  prices  arbitrarily,  not  to  tax 
the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  but  to  encourage  the  development 
of  a  fully  cooperative  marketing  system^  which  will  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  country  as  a  whole.    The  farmer,  as  Mr.  Hyde  says,  is  enti- 
tled to  Government  help,  not  only  to  minimize  competition  with  other 
farmers  but  to  insure  that  social  and  industrial  adjustment  shall  not 
bear  too  heavily  upon  him.    The  case  for  cooperation  among  the  farm- 
ers themselves  and  with  the  Government  has  never  been  put  more  clearly. 
And  it  is  encouraging  to  see  that  they  arc  responding  so  promptly  to 
the  opportunities  which  the  Government  offers.     It  is  merely  the 
groundwork  for  the  great  task  of  restoring  American  agriculture  that 
is  now  being  laid.    The  rearing  of  the  superstructure  will  take  time, 
and  much  of  it.    But  the  foundation  is  logical  and  firm.     It  is  for 
the  farmers  to  do  their  full  part," 
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Section  4 
MA.RKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  August  5 — October  future  contracts  on  the  Nev/  York  Cotton 

Exchange  declined  10  points  to  18*88^  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  6  points  to  18.77{^  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  12 
points  to  18,83(^.    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10 
designated  markets  declined  9  points  to  18.50{zJ  per  lb.     On  the  same 
day  one  year  ago  the  quotation  was  19.16{2J, 

Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealcrs;  steers  (1100-1500 
Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $13,75  to  $16.90;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$8.75  to  $12;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and  choice  $12.75  to 
$14,75;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and  choice  $12.75  to  $14.75; 
vealcrs  good  and  choice  $13  to  $15,50;  feeder  o.nd  stocker  cattle 
steers,  good  and  choice  $11.50  to  $13;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350 
Ihs.)  medium  good  and  choice  $10.40  to  $11.50;  light  lights  (130- 
160  Ihs.)  medium  to  choice  $10,90  to  $12;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130 
lbs,)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10.50  to  $11.50  (soft  or  oily  hogs 
and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations).     Slaughter  sheep 
and  lambs:  Lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $13,25  to  $14; 
feeding  lamibs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $11.50  to  $13.85. 

Grain  prices:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  pro- 
tein) Ivlinrxapolis  $1,41  3/8  to  $1.43  3/8;  No, 2  red  winter  Chicago 
$1.30  to  $1.30|;  Kansas  City  $1.22|  to  $1.25;  No, 2  hard  winter 
{l^-gfo  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.21  to  $1.24;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not 
on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1.29  to  $1.30^;  No. 3  mixed  corn 
Minneapolis  88  to  89^;  Kansas  City  93  to  .94^',  No. 3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  96:1  to  96^;  Minneapolis  92  to  93^^;  Kansas  City  96  to  97^] 
No. 3  rhitc..  oats  Minneapolis  42f  to  43fj^;  Kansas  City  45^  to 

Fnolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  v;ere: 
92  score,  43|^;  91  score,  43^;  90  score,  42^^. 

Fnolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  22^  to  24f^;  Single  Daisies,  22  to  23^^;  Young  Americas 
22^  to  24^-. 

Maryland  and  Virginia  Cobbler  potatoes  sold  at  $5.50-$6  per 
barrel  in  eastern  cities.    New  Jersey  sacked  Cobblers  closed  at 
$3.45-$3,65  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  $3.35-$3.45  f.o.b. 
Kansas  and  Missouri  sacked  Cobblers  $2.25-$2.50  on  the  Chicago 
carlo t  market.     Southeastern  Tom  Watson  watermelons,  24-30  pounds 
average,  sold  at  $225-$600  bulk  per  car  in  terminal  markets.  Mid- 
western sacked  yellow  onions  ranged  $2-$2.50  sacked  per  100  pounds 
in  midwestern  markets.    Massachusetts  stock  mostly  $2,25~$2.50. 
California  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  brought  $3-$4  per  standard  45  in 
consuming  centers;  $1.75-$1.85  f.o.b.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ 
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IHEAT  A  Chicago  dispatch  Au£U.st  6  reports:     "An  advance  of  50  to 

'..'O'vTDMElJT  55  cents  a  bushel  in  whe^t  prices  since  June  1  has  been  too  tempting 

to  farmers  of  the  United  States,  and  they  have  marketed  their  old 
and  new  wheat  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  at  any  time  on  record.  In 
two  weeks  the  visible  supply  in  the  United  States,  which  includes  commercial 
supplies  at  twenty-six  leading  points  of  accujnulal, ion,   including  that  in  transit 
in  lakes  and  canals,  has  increased  practically  30, 000^000  bushels.     Since  June  1 
the  accujnulat ion  hr.s  been  41,000,000  btishels.    This  is  a  record  movement  from  the 
farms,  and  the  total  supplies  at  all  commercial  points  are  nearly  the  largest  on 
record,  137,387,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  62,316,000  bushels  at  this  time  last 
year.    The  previous  record  was  on  Nov,  16,  1910,  when  the  aggregate  was  138,091,000 
bushel s . . . " 


BEITISH  A  Manchester  dispatch  to-day  states  that  the  Daily  Hews 

COTTON  yesterdoy  declared  that  the  deadlock  in  the  cotton  industry  ho.s 

STRIICE  been  broken.    Announcemicnt  of  arbitration  was  expected  which  would 

restore  peace  before  the  enc:.  of  the  week.     The  stoppage  now  is  in 
its  second  week,  with  more  than  500,000  operatives  idle.     It  was 
further  said  that  Sir  Edwin  J'orsyth  Stockton,  former  president  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Coi^imerce  and  former  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  advisory  council,  will 
be  asked  to  mediate.     Sir  Edvan  was  a  iLember  of  the  Cotton  Control  Board  from 
1916  to  1919, 


LATIN-AMERICAi?  Predictions  that  the  airplane  and  radio  will  do  more  to  change 

*RADE  La,tin  America  in  the  next  twenty-five  years  than  has  anything  in 

the  last  300  years  was  made  at  Will  iamstov/n,  Mass.,  August  5,  be- 
fore the  Institute  of  Politics  at  the  first  Latin-American  con- 
ference.   Harry  J,  Guggeri"  .eim,  president  of  the  Daniel  G-iiggenheim  fund  for  pro- 
iTiotion  of  aeronautics,  and  Prof.  Earry  Collings,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  out- 
lined economic  and  social  changes  to  be  brought  by  the  airplane.     "New  trade 
routes  betyireen  Latin  America  and  the  United  States  and  new  business  will  be 
established  as  a  result  of  air  transporto.t ion, "  Mr.  G-uggeniaeim  said,  "Merchants 
now  take  advantage  of  the  difference  in  seasons  by  sending  from  South  America 
by  refrigerator  ships  fruits  ripened  in  their  summer  for  consumption  in  our 
winter.    But  the  airplane  with  its  speed  and  ability  to  fly  at  great  altitude, 
thus  preventing  decomposition  of  its  freight,  will  bring  fresh  products  from  one 
section  to  anot'ier  in  a  surprisingly  short  time..."   (Press,  Aug.  6) 
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Canada's  Five  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  namely,  Alberta,  British 

Farm  Loan    ColuralDia,  Queliec,  Hova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  have  so  far  taken 
Plan  advantage  of  the  Canadian  Farm  Loan  Board,  a  Dominion  Government 

organirration  formed  to  extend  long-term  mortgage  credit  to  Canadian 
farmers.     The  farmer  desiring  loan  facilities  mast  suhscrioe  to  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Canadian  Farm  Loan  Board  to  the  extent  of  5  per-- 
cent  of  the  amount  borrowed  by  him;  the  Provinces  in  which  the  farm 
loan  com.es  into  force  will  subscribe  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent  of 
the  total  of  loans  in  the  Province,  while  the  Federal  Government  will 
also  subscribe  5  per  cent.     Capital  requirements  of  the  Canadian  Farm 
Loan  Board,   in  addition  to  share  capital,  are  provided  for  in  authority 
given  by  the  Government  to  issue  bonds  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
twenty  tiraes  the  paid  u.p  capital  stock  subscribed  by  borrowers.  Loans 
are  to  be  made  on  first  mortgages  on  farm,  lands.    A  feature  of  the 
scheme  is  that  each  borrower  becomes  a  shareholder  in  the  board  in 
company'  with  the  Dominion  and  provincial  governments  and  will  receive 
his  sliare  of  profits  of  the  operations.    Loans  are  made  only  to 
settlers  furnishing  ample  security.     Interest  of  the  farms  in  the 
operation  of  the  board  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  answer  to  inquiries 
there  were  recently  sent  out  1,200  application  forms  for  loans  in 
British  Columbia  and  a  similar  number  in  Alberta,  the  Provinces  that 
were  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  scheme.    Proportionate  interest 
is  beiHi::  shovm  in  the  other  Provinces,  says  a    statement  by  the  Govern- 
ment telling  of  the  plan.     (Press,  July  30) 


An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Farmer  for  August  1  says:  "American 
dairy  farmers  last  year  marketed  through  their  own  cooperative  organ- 
izations $640,000,000  worth  of  products,  which  is  $20,000,000  more 
than  in  1927.     In  the  latter  year,  cooperative  marketing  associations 
handled  one-third  of  the  butter  and  cheese  and  two-thirds  of  the  fluid 
milk  produced.     Cooperative  creameries  handled  $250,000,000  worth, 
milk  associations  $325,000,000,  cheese  factories  $33,000,000  and  cream 
stations  $12,000,000.     Cooperative  creameries  manufactured  half  a  rail- 
lion  poujids  of  butter,  75  per  cent  of  which  came  from  three  States, 
Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin;  and  Wisconsin  alone  produced  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  the  cheese  made  in  coopers-tive  factories." 

Farm  Board  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  August  5  says:  "Mr. 

Comment       Hoover  has  v/isely  taken  his  own  time  in  selecting  men  for  the  Federal 
Farm.  Board.    He  has  just  completed  his  work  by  appointing  ex-Governor 
Samuel  R.  McZelvie  of  Nebrasl^a.  as  the  eighth  member.     The  character 
and  caliber  of  the  men  composing  the  board  are  assurance  to  the  country 
that  the  adm.inistration  of  the  law  will  not  make  an  instrument  for 
radical  exper im.ents.     The  pr-^posed  procedure  of  the  board,   so  far  as 
outlined  by  some  of  the  members  at  the  Baton  Rouge  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation  ma,kes  that  assurance  doubly  sure. 
Chairman  Alexander  Leggc,   in  his  address,  said:   'There  arc  ma.ny  people 
who  think  that  the  board's  activities  should  be  directed  to  the  arbi- 
trary raising  of  the  price  level  for  agricultural  products.     The  board 
can  not  raise  prices  arbitrarily.    Prices  are  determined  by  basic 
economiic  conditions,  by  the  denmnd  for  a  commodity,  the  supply  avail- 
able to  meet  that  demand  and  the  manner  in  which  that  demand  is  fed 
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to  the  market.'-    Thus,  at  the  oiitget,  the  chairman  disposes  of  that 
fantastic  hope  of  an  arbitrary  raising  of  prices  that  in  the  end 
would  result  in  a  calamity.     The  interpretation  of  that  statement  is 
that  the  hoard  recdgnizes  economic  law  and  will  not  attempt  to  defy 
it  in  trying  to  make  water  run  up  hill.    Further  on  in  his  address 
Chairman  Le^ge  said  that  the  board  as  now  organized  will  not  "buy  or 
sell  any  conmiodity ,  agricultural  or  otherwise.    That  is  an  important 
promise  and  one  which  the  country  must  deinand  that  the  hoard  under 
future  conditions  must  alwaj^-s  observe. .  .The  boa.rd  is  to  work  out  a 
long-time  constinictive  program,  to  lead  agriculture  into  a.  condition 
of  health  where  there  need  be  no  ciirable  ills  to  trouble  it.     If  it 
accomplishes  that  there  will  be  no  need  of  '  stcobilizing  corporations' 
and  'revolving  funds.'     Such  an  accomplishment  would  call  for  the 
gratitude  of  the  Nation..." 

An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  August  2  says:     "The  I^arm 
Board  showed  corarnenda-ble  enterprise  last  week  in  calling  a  meeting  of 
farm  cooperatives  Iriandling  grain  and  in  appointing  a  committee  to 
plan  the  organization  of  a  selling  agency  which  would  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  0.11  existing  pools,  elevator  and  terminal  cooperatives... 
Of  course  the  job  of  getting  all  grain  handling  cooperatives  together 
in  the  ss.me  federation  is  one  that  a  good  ma.ny  have  tokoii  a  shot  at  in 
the  past  and  v;ithout  much  luck.    By  this  time,  however,  probably  every- 
body realizes  more  the  weakness  of  scattered,   independent  cooperatives. 
With  the  Tar:;.  Board  pusliing,  and  with  a  well  balanced  organizing  com- 
mittee at  work,  the  grain  men  have  a  better  chance  than  ever  before. 
As  usDxi.l,  newspaper  reports  were  over  optimistic,  ,  They  gave  the  im- 
pression that  a  new  marketing  corporation  ws.s  to  be  organized  at  once 
and  that  all  the  details  were  settled.    More  soberly  and  more  accurate- 
ly, Chairma-n  Legge  said:   'Uo  agreement  was'  reached  at  the  meeting  to- 
day and  no  action  was  taken  concerning  the  detailed  methods  v/hcreby 
such  a  centralized  sales  corporation  might  be  set  up...'     This  is  a 
start  at  least.     Very  probably  we  can  expect  the  Board  to  try  the 
same  pla.n  soon  with  the  cooper-it  ives  that  are  handling  hogs." 

Italian  Milk  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  the  Am.erican  Medical  Association 

Hygiene       for  Au^U-st  3  says:     "The  Italian  cabinet  has  approved  the  regu.lations 
pertaining  to  the  sanitary  control  of  milk  destined  for  direct  con- 
suiaption.    At  the  time,  the  general  management  of  the  public  health 
service  instituted  researches  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions 
surroimding  the  collection  and  transportation  of  alimentary  milk,  and 
for  that  purpose  sent  representatives  to  the  larger  European  centers 
of  milk  production  to  study  the  various  systems  of  milking,  pasteur- 
ization and  distribution.     The  regulation  that  has  just  been  approved 
controls  the  m.ilk  trade,  from  'che  hygienic  point  of  view,  from  the 
time  of  milking  up  to  the  time  the  milk  is  delivered  to  the  consumer. 
In  the  principal  cities  suitable  centr.al  depots  will  be  established 
where  the  milk  coming  fromi  the  d.airies  will  be  subjected  to  control 
to  discover  whether  it  xias  been  tampered  v/ith,  and  later  it  will  be 
pasteurized.     The  bottles  used  for  distribution  to  the  public  must  be 
of  the  required  standard  type  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  contami- 
nated and  that  the  milk  imy  reach  the  consumer  in  a  pure  state." 
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Department  In  an  editorial  on  "Research  and  Plant  Pests,"  The  Uew  York 

of  Agricul-  Times  for  August  4  says:     "The  prolonged  dro\?.£ht  may  have  played  a 
ture  part  in  facil it;.t ing  destruction  of  trees  and  plants  "by  insect  pests. 

It  is  ;venerally  accepted  that  resistance  to  diseac^e  is  weakened 
amon^'  plants  pnd  trees  as  well  as  in  men  when  health  conditions  are 
ahnorinal.    Lack  of  water  produces  them  in  most  specimens  of  the 
vcgetahle  kingdom.     So  also  docs  inadequate  food.     Then  atta.cks  of 
pests  cause  more  la^sting  damage.    Fortunately,  the  Federal  Q-overn- 
ment  is  actively  com.hating  the  spread  of  the  corn  horer,  the  Japanese 
heetle  and,  latest  on  the  list,  the  Mediterranes.n  fruit  fly.  This 
work  is  of  great  importance,  and  deserves  the  large  financial  sup- 
port which  it  is  receiving.    But  such  campaigns  are,  for  the  most 
part,  corrective,  as  are  also  quarantines,  vi/hich  have  helped  to  pre- 
vent t/_c  spread  of  such  destructive  insects  as  the  gypsy  moth.  Yet 
active  warfare  is  not  hy  itself  enough.     Tlic  analogy  of  malaria 
makes  this  clear.     It  can  he  fought  in  the  individual  hy  various 
dru  ;G.    But  until  its  source  is  discovered,  a.nd  the  mo snuitoes  which 
carry  the  germs  are  exterminated,   it  remains  a  latent  danger  to 
mankind.    Many  human  ills  have  "been  eradicated  as  the  result  of 
scientific  research  into  causes  and  control.    But  a  corresponding 
amiOunt  of  research  has  not  yet  "been  done  v/ith  equal  thoroughness 
in  the  field  of  plant  and  tree  pathology ,. .Already  preliminary  re- 
search is  heing  done  in  connection  with  the  fruit  fly.    But  it  has 
been  asserted  hy  a  competent  expert  that  if  only  5  per  cent  of  the 
mioney  voted  for  the  purposes  of  eradication  and  control  were  to  be 
used  in  fc.ndamental  researcn,   in  connection  not  only  with  the  fruit 
fly  but  with  other  similar  posts,  the  investment  would  more  than 
justify  itself  by  insuring  an  ulthaate  solution  based  not  on  more 
destructi'.n,  but  on  a  thorough  laaovrledge  of  the  pest,   its  life 
history  and  ?aobits,   its  enemies  and  its  weaknesses.  Unfortunately, 
research,  although  popular  in  industry,   is  not  yet  so  in  agricultiurc . 
To  the  uniniliiated it  smacks  of  the  impractical.    Better,  say  those 
who  oppose  voting  funds  for  it,  to  devote  the  sam.e  energy  to  im- 
proving types  of  plants  or  to  fighting  Itnown  pests.     This  is  very  well 
so  long  as  such  a  campaign  as  is  now  being  ?/aged  is  sure  of  succeed- 
ing in  its  objective  of  com.plete  eradication.     Should  it  fail,  how- 
ever, the  only  I'ecourse  would  be  to  more  thorough  scientific  re- 
search.    It  would  seem  to  be  wise  insurance  to  spend  a  little  more 
nov/,  so  that  this  work  can  be  adequately  carried  out." 
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MAEKST  J,UO  TAT  IONS 

7arm  Aus.  6 — Livestock  prices:  Slaioghter  ca.ttle,  calves  and  vealers: 

Products    Steers  (1100-1500  Its.)  good  and  choice  $14.00  to  $17. Ou;  cows,  good 
and  choice  $9.00  to  $12.25;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  dorm)  good  and  choice 
$13.25  to  $15.00;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $13.75  to  $16.25;  feeder  and 
stocker  c^.ttle  steers,  good  and  choice  $11.50  to  $13.00;  heavy  weight 
hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  mediiuii  to  choice  $10.90  to  $12,10;  slaughter  pigs 
(90-130  Tos.)  mediiira,  good  a.nd  choice  $10.50  to  $11.50  (soft  or  oily 
hogs  and  ro<?. sting  pigs  excluded  from  above  q_uotaticns;  slaughter  sheep 
and  laiiihs:  lamhs,  good  and  choice  (84  los.  down)  $13.00  to  $13.85; 
feeding  larnhs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $11.50  to  $13.85. 

October  future  contracts  to-da^^  on  the  ITew  York  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  S  points  to  18.94-5^  on  the  IJew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  4  points 
to  18. 81^;-  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  8  points  to   •18.91^'.  The 
average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets  advanced 
5  points  to  18.55j^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  one  ye,a,r  ago  the  quotation-" 
was  19,12^, 

Grain  prices  quoted  August  6:  llo.  1  dark  northern  spring  13^ 
protein  ITo,  2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.26  to  $1.30|;  Minneapolis  $1.32:^ 
to  $1.35|-;  ICansas  City  $1,191;  to  $1.24;  Iw.  2  hard  winter  12^^  protein 
Kansas  City  $1.16  to  $1.23;  No.  2  hard  winter   (not  on  protein  basis) 
Chicago  $1.26|;  to  $1.31;  ITo.  3  mixed  corn  Chicago  95^  to  97t{^;  Minneap- 
olis 36  to  87^;  Ka^nsas  City  92  to  9o(p;  No.  3  yellow  corn  Chicago  96^ 
to  $1.00;  Minneapolis  90  to  91^^;  Kansas  City  95  to  96(p'r  No.  3  white  oats 
Chicago  43|  to  46^^;  Minneapolis  40  5/8  to  41  5/8^;  Kansas  City  44  to  45^. 

Maryland  and  Virginia  Cobbler  potatoes  closed  at  $5.50-$5.25  per 
barrel  in  eastern  ras..rkets.    New  Jersey  sacked  Cobblers  brought  $3.35- 
$3.65  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $3.2b-v3.35  f  .o.b.     Ivansas  and 
Missouri  Cobblers  $2.40-$2.60  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market.  Eastern 
Wealthy  r.pples  ranged  $1.50-$2.85  per  bushel  basket  in  city  markets; 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  Maiden  Blush  $2.75-$3.     Southeastern  Elberta 
peaches  ranged  $2-$4.25  per  crate  or  bushel  basket  in  distributing  centers. 
California  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  closed  at  $2.75-$4  per  standard  45 
in  consuTfling  centers;  mostly  $1.50  f  .o.b.  Turlock  section. 

'Tnolesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were:  92 
score,  43  cents;  91  score,  42^  cents;  90  score,  42  cents. 

ITnolesale  prices  of  No.  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were: 
Flats,  22-^.-  to  245^;  S. Daisies,  22  to  23-^-^-;  Y.  Americas,  23  to  24^. 
(Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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!    ITEDEEAL  Tfc.e  press  to-day  reports:  "rollowing  its  warning  issued  on 

FAEM  BOAED         Saturday  against  rushing  the  new  wheat  crop  into  an  already  con- 
gested market,  the  I^ederal  Pari.a  Board  yesterday  went  a  step  further 
and  called  on  the  wheat  farmers  to  hold  their  production,  expressing 
confidence  that  local  financial  institutions  y;ill  aid  the  fanners  to  carry  out  such 
a  plan. 

"The  Pann  Board  also  devoted  many  hours  to  the  prohlera  of  financing  the 
citrus  fruit  growers  of  Tlorida  in  the  fight  to  stamp  out  the  Mediterranean  fly, 
which  has  wrought  havoc  in  many  sections  of  the  State.     The  fruit  growers,  who  were 
represented  by  L,  E.  Writ,  C.  C.  Commander  and  J.  C.  Morton,  of  the  Floriia  Citrus 
!/  Exchange,  were  not  asking  for  loans  to  tide  them  over  until  the  G-overriinent  may  in- 
I    demnify  them  for  the  losses  already  sustained.    Such  loans  would  be  welcoinc,  they 

said,  particularly  so  since  the  ^i.dministration  has  promised  to  support  the  Fletcher 
,    bill  appropriating  $10,000,000  for  the  assistance  of  the  orchardists.    But  for  the 
I   moment  the  citrus  industry  wishes  funds  to  aid  them  in  recovering  their  markets, 
ij  They  believe,  and  have  practically  convinced  the  board,  that  7;ith  enlarged  vvarc- 
•   houses  and  refrigeration  plants  it  will  be  possible  to  sterilize  all  infected 
I    fruit.    Such  torrrperature,  it  is  urged,  will  kill  all  the  insects,  born  or  unborn, 
i    that  may  infest  the  fruit  and  enable  the  growers  to  send  out  their  product,  regard- 
less of  the  quarantine..., 

"As  viewed  by  the  board,  a  wheat  surplus  docs  not  yet  exist.     In  asking 
fanners  to  hold  their  viicat,  the  board  points  out  that  it  was  the  unanimous  opin- 
j    ion  of  the  Chicago  meeting  that  the  proper  method  of  handling  the  wheat  situation 
i    is  through  a  permanent  grain  mxirketing  corporation.     'The  cooperatives  realize,' 
I    sajB  the  board's  statement,   'that  there  is  a  prospective  world  shortage  of  wheat 
this  season  and  that  including  crop  and  carry  over,  apparently  there  will  be  no 
burdensome  surplus  of  wheat.',.," 


lEGRO  PARLOUR  Uegro  farmers  everyv/here  were  cal].ed  on  yesterday  through 

OEGAIIZATION      the  office  of  Representative  Depriest,  of  Illinois,  to  form  farm 
organizations  in  order  that  they  m.ight  participate  in  farm  relief 
funds  available  as  the  result  of  recent  legislation,  according  to 
the  press  to-day.    They  were  asked  by  DePriest  to  join  or  form  cooperative  bodies, 
and  to  seek  memberships  on  advisory  commodity  committees  of  these  organizations. 
The  report  says:  "Representative  DoPriest,  it  was  stated,  already  has  entered  into 
a  national  drive  for  negro  membership  in  farm  organizations  as  a  basis  of  educa- 
tion in  the  principles  and  practice  of  cooperative  marketing,  methods  of  preven- 
tion of  overproduction  and  development  of  such  clearing  house  organization  as  will 
enable  the  negro  to  comm.and  loans  from  the  $500,000,000  farm  relief  revolving 
fund." 
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Section  2 

Britain's  Trade  returns  for  the  first  six  months  of  1929,  just  pub- 

Hice  liched,  show  a  further  increase  in  British  imports  of  rice  from  the 

Purciia.ses    United  States,  and  a  striking  drop  in  imports  from  Spain,  31  racle  •Com- 
missioner Somerville  at  London  reported  August  6.     Imports  from  Brit- 
ish India,  which  showed  a  drop  last  year,  reached  approximately  the 
same  figure  as  in  1927.     Imports  from  "other  countries"  increased. 
(Press,  Aug.  7.) 


A  Toronto  dispatch  to  the  press  of  August  4  says:   "Another  at- 
tempt is  to  L^e  made  to  establish  domesticated  reindeer  in  Northwestern 
Canada.    A  s^■Lrvey  of  that  section  has  "been  made  with  the  ohject  of  lo- 
catin..^;  suitable  grazing  grounds  and  arrangements  have  been  completed 
by  the  Government  for  the  acquisition  of  a  herd  of  3,000  animals  in 
AlaslQi,  v/here  a  great  reindeer  industry  has  been  built  up  since  1892. 
The  movement  of  the  herd  along  the  north  coast  of  Alaska  to  15,000 
sluare  miles  of  gre^zing  grounds  in  the  territory  east  of  the  delta  of 
the  Mackenzie  River  in  Canada  will  begin  about  Oct.  1.     The  reindeer 
are  e?5)ected  to  reach  the  region  between  Port  Barrow  and  the  Colville 
River,  where  there  is  food  for  them,  in  the  spring  of  1930.     In  Sep- 
tember of  1930  the  animals  will  be  herded  ea.stward  and  will  arrive  at 
their  destination  in  the  spring  of  1931...." 

Farm  Board  An  editorial  in  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  for  August  7  says: 

Comment        "The  Federal  Farm  Board  has  wai'ned  wheat  growers  against  flooding  the 
market  and  forcing  cash  prices  below  profita.ble  levels.     The  warning 
is  needed.    At  Galveston,  where  elevators  are  overflowing  and  an  em- 
bargo on  shipments  ;vas  established  two  weeks  ago,  4,500  cars  of  wheat 
Vv'ait  to  be  luiloaded.     Some  4,500  more,  shipped  from  the  great  Kansas 
T/heat  fields  prior  to  the  embargo,  are  strong  along  railv;ay  sidings 
en  roLite  to  the  C-ixLf.    These  9,000  cars  contain  about  13,500,000 
bushels.    Sim.ilar  congestion  exists  olsev^'hcre,  with  total  supplies  at 
all  commercial  points  exceeding  137,000,000  bushels.    'JTheat  is  piling 
up  on  the  ground  beside  railroads  and  elevators  for  vrant  of  sufficient 
cars  and  stoiage  room.     The  Farm  Boax-d,  disdaining  any  intention  to 
'fix'  prices,   is  simply  pointing  out  the  economic  waste  of  flooding 
the  ffi^irket.    The  farmers  can  hold  the  v/heat  if  they  will.  Kansas 
growers  have  stored  their  grain  in  bins,  cribs  and  barns,  in  the  open 
and  even  in  the  attics  of  their  homes.    This  does  not  apply  merely  to 
small  farms.     Tom  Hopkins,  the  'winter  wheat  king,'  who  harvested 
110,000  bushels  in  western  Kansas  and  eastern  Colorado,  is  holding 
every  bushel  for  better  prices.    These  farmers  may  greatly  increase 
their  returns  by  selling  when  the  demand  for  wheat  begins  to  catch 
up  with  the  supply  on  the  market.    The  Farm  Board  is  ti-ying  to  show 
others'  the  vclue  of  their  example." 

An  editorial  in  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  for  August  5  says: 
"At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  in  Baton 
Rouge^-La.,  a  new  association  of  cooperative  associations  has  been 
organized.     This  is  christened  the  National  Cooperative  Council.... 
The  new  organization  may  be  considered  a  sort  of  cap sheaf  for  the 
cooperatives.     So  far  in  the  life  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  the 
whole  aimosphere  is  favorable  to  success.    All  of  the  important  farm 
organizations  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  participate  in  the 
board^ s- effort  to  foster  the  cooperative  movement.    Many  of  these 
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organizdions  have  liitiierto  worked  at  cross-purposes;  now  they  are  at 
least  starting  out  together.    The  central  effort  of  all  these  organ- 
izations, under  the  direction  of  the  Farm  Board,  will  he  to  attract 
the  individual  farmer  into  the  cooperatives  that  market  his  products. 
Tor  this  purpose  it  is  essential  that  the  farmer  he  persuaded  of  the 
roseate  opportunities  ahead.     Thus  far  Mr.  Legge  and  his  associates 
have  performed  this  sales  task  vrith  admirable  skill.    They  have  not 
made  hold  and  explicit  promises,  hut  they  have  contrived  to  infuse 
into  the  cooperative  movement  a  sense  of  abounding  life.    Under  their 
direction,  the  cooperative  associations  will  undertake  prolonged  cam- 
paigns to  increase  their  membership.    This  campaign  may  include  ad- 
vertising in  the  farm  papers.     The  farm  law  authorizes  the  board  to 
advance  funds  for  such  advertising. ..  J'' 

Fertilizers  Dr.  W.  S.  Landis  writes  of  "The  New  Fertilizers"  in  The 

August  Scientific  Monthly,    He  concludes  the  article  by  saying: 
"Summing  up,  the  future  fertilizers  will  be  much  more  concentrated 
in  the  three  comrion  plant  foods  than  even  past  history  would  lead 
one  to  suppose.     The  older  organics  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin 
?7ill  disappear  to  still  greater  extent  and  will  be  replaced  by  newer 
synthetic  salts  mostly  of  inorganic  nature.     There  is  no  particular 
advantage  from  the  agricultural  standpoint  in  these  organics  and 
the  newer  products  will  produce  eq.U£illy  good  or  better  results. 
Education  of  the  farmer  in  the  use  of  the  newer  synthetic  products 
will  decrease  the  demand  for  the  organics  to  that  point  where  they 
sell  at  an  eciu£i,lly  competitive  price.    There  will  be  a  material 
change  in  the  chara-cter  of  the  inorganic  fertilizer  materials,  and 
those  showing  tendency  to  dcflocculate  soils,  others  showing  tendency 
to  leave  harmful  residues  in  the  soil  and  those  of  inferior  physical 
characteristics  will  disappear  and  bo  replaced  by  greatly  improved 
combinationB.    Many  new  elements  will  be  added  to  the  list  of  es- 
sential plant  foods.    Process  limitations  existent  to-day  will  dis- 
appear in  so  far  as  they  eliminate  essential  plant  foods,  and  the 
science  of  com.pounding  will  be  greatly  elaborated  as  we  require  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  plant  requirements  and  soil  deficiencies.  The 
dream  of  the  concentrated  synthetic  foods  of  the  human  race  will  be 
realised  first  indirectly  through  supplying  a  similar  material  to 
the  soil  and  letting  nature  carry  on  an  intermediate  transforma- 
tion," 

G-rading  of  An  editorial  in  The  Michigan  Farmer  for  July  27  says:  "Better 

Farm  grading  is  the  cry  of  the  leaders  who  handle  farm  products.  And 

Products      these  men  reflect  the  attitude  of  the  consumer  or  processor.     It  mat- 
ters not  whether  it  is  fruits,  eggs,  butter,  grains,  wool,  or  live- 
stock, the  whole  trend  is  toward  closer  and  closer  grading.    And  the 
future  attitude  of  the  trade  will  be  toward  still  greater  refinement 
of  the  grades.     The  producer  who  has  or  develops  the  skill  to  produce 
products  with  a  large  percentage  of  the  bulk  in  the  best  grades  will 
have  a  -mch  better  chance  to  succeed  than  he  who  is  content  with  the 
production  of  ordinary  products." 
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powdered  Powdered  milk,  co;--oing  one-riair  tLe  j:ire3e;i.t  milk  cost,  with 

Milk  just  as  high,  food  value,  was  predicted  within  the  next  ten  years  oy 

Prof.  James  C.  Boyle,  Cornell  University,  "before  the  country  life 
group  at  the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
August  5,  according  to  the  press  of  August  5. 


Heindeer  Carl  J,  Louen  writes  at  length  of  "Reindeer  as  a  Source  of 

as  Food       Food"  in  Scientific  American  for  August.    He  says  in  part:  "A  paternal 
act  performed  "by  our  G-overnment,  of  introducing  the  domesticated 
reindeer  into  Alasl-ca  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of  its  wards, 
the  Esl:imos,  unexpectedly  opened  a  new  field  for  the  American  stock 
raiser.     It  extended  the  grazing  limits  of  the  United  States  far  to 
the  north,  adding  some  350,000  square  miles  to  the  pasturages  of  our 
countr;^'.    The  introduction  and  raising  of  the  reindeer  in  Alaska  is 
one  of  the  most  constructive  efforts  ever  attempted  on  the  part  of  our 
G-overnment  for  the  "betterment  of  Alaska  and  the  condition  of  its  peo- 
ple...She  vast  herds  are  no  longer  naintained  for  the  sole  Denefit 
of  the  natives,  and  our  Federal  G-overnment  no  longer  looks  upon  it 
solely  s-s  a  protection  against  the  starvation  of  its  wards,  "but  also 
in  the  light  of  a  promising  industry  which  can  "be  counted  upon  to 
produce  millions  of  pounds  of  meat  to  augment  the  declining  meat  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States  and  to  contrihute  largely  to  the  produc- 
tive wealth  of  its  northern  treasure  chest... In  1920  a  congressional 
appropriation  made  it  possible  for  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  extend  its  work  to  Alaska  and  a 
Reindeer  Experimental  Station  was  established.    Grazing  and  hsalth 
problems  veve  studied  and  the  industry  aided  along  scientific  as  well 
as  practical  lines.    The  whites  were  interested  in  the  development  of 
bettor  animals,  and,  in  cooperation  with  the  Biolo^^ical  Survey,  com- 
menced to  improve  the  herds  by  eliminating  scrub  stock  and  by  cross- 
breeding v/ith  the  American  caribou.    As  a  result  of  the  latter  exper- 
iment it  is  alread^.^  found  that  the  half  breed  fawn  is  heavier,  at 
birth,  than  the  full-blood  reindeer  or  caribou  fawn.     Care  must  be 
exercised  in  this  work  to  prevent  breeding  into  the  reindeer  too  much 
of  the  mdgTatory  instinct  so  highly  developed  in  the  caribou.  The 
reindeer  is  new  to  America,  although  old  to  Eurasia.     It  is  in  fact 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  domesticated  animials  and  is  the  most  widely 
distributed  mammal  of  the  globe. .. •This  industry  is  of  national  imr- 
portance.    The  cattle  supply  of  the  United  States  is  not  equal  to  the 
demand.    This  condition  will  gradually  bccomiC  more  serious.    The  im- 
portation of  meat  into  the  United  States  is  necessary  now  to  insure 
consumers  even  a  moderate  meat  ration.    North  of  the  cattle  belt  are 
grazing  lands  tremendous  in  extent.    The  reindeer  is  the  only  domesti- 
cated a.nimal  which  can  feed  itself  from  those  lands,   the  year  round, 
and  can  live  without  shelter.    The  reindeer  v/ill,  at  the  same  time, 
make  possible  a  permanent  population  over  wide  areas  of  the  northern 
country  which  would  otherwise  remain  uninhabited.    The  American 
people  may  well  be  proud  of  the  reindeer  industr;y'«     It  is  Alaska's 
most  original  contribution  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  and  is  likely 
to  remain  one  of  her  greatest." 
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Products  August  7— Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13.75  to  $17;  cows, 
good  and  choice  $9  to  $12.25;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and  choice 
$13.25  to  $15;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $13.75  to  $16.25;  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $11.25  to  $13;  heavy  weight 
hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10.40  to  $11.50;  light 
lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $10.90  to  $12.05;  slaughter 
pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10.50  to  $11.50  (soft  or 
oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations).  Slaughter 
sheep  and  lambs:  Lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $13  to  $13*90; 
feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  mcdiian  to  choice  $11.50  to  $13.75. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  Ucw  York  Cotton  Exchange  de- 
clined 3  points  to  18.91^  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  2  points 
to  ia,79{iJ  and  an  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  they  advanced  4  points  to 
18,95^,    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designa,ted 
markets  declined  6  points  to  18,49^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  one  year 
ago  the  quotation  was  19.91{^, 

Grain  prices:    Ko.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1,3S  .l/s  to  $1.38  l/S;  1^0.2  red  winter  Chicago  $1.25  to 
$1.28;  ICansas  City  $1.19  to  $1.2Q|-;  No. 2  hard  winter  {l2^fo  protein) 
Kansas  City  $1,17  to  $1.22;  No.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
Chicago  $1.25  to  $1.27;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  Minneapolis 
89|  to  90y;  ICansas  City  93-|  to  94^<p;  No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  97^ 
to  98-|^;  Minneapolis  93|  to  94{zf;  Kansas  City  96  to  97$^;  No. 3  white 
oats  ffnicago  44  to  45{^ ;"Minneapolis  42  s/S  to  43  l/S^;  Kansas  City 
44|  to  45-1^. 

New  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  closed  at  $3,25-$3.65  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $3,15  f  ,o.b,    Kansas  and  Missouri 
sacked  Cobblers  $2.50-$2,75  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market;  Minnesota 
Early  Ohioa  mostly  $2.50.    Massachusetts  sacked  yellow  onions  ranged 
$2,25-$2,50  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  consuming  centers;  $2-$2.25 
f .o.b,  Connecticut  Valley  Points.     Iowa  sacked  yellow  varieties 
$2-$2.40  in  the  Middle  T/est.    Eastex-n  Wealthy  apples  sold  at  $1.25- 
$2,75  per  bushel  basket  in  city  markets;  Maiden  Blush  mostly  $2,75- 
$3.    Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina  Tom  Watson  watermielons,  24^ 
30  pounds  average,  closed  at  $200-$400  bulk  per  car  in  terminal 
markets. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  43^^;  91  score,  42^^^;  90  score,  42^^. 

l^holesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Jlats,  22-|-  to  24^;  Single  Daisies,  22  to  23^<f;;  Young  Americas, 
23  to  24^,   (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ. ) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  tuattemi  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  ApjToval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  oyiniocs  qiioted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  »i  importance. 
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rSDEEAL  An  emergency  loan  of  $300,000  to  the  Florida  United 

FAEM  BOAED         Grov/ers  and  the  Florida  Citrus  Fruit  Exchange,  to  he  handled  hy 
the  latter  organization  to  aid  in  fighting  ravages  of  the 
Mediterranean  frait  fly,  which  has  infested  the  groves  of  that 
State,  was  annotmced  yesterday  hy  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  according  to  the 
press  to-day.  '  This  is  the  first  loan  the  hoard  has  made  from  the  $500,000,000 
revolving  fund  authorized  by  Congress.    The  emergency  loan  is  to  he  used  to 
eluip  certain  Florida  citrus  fruit-packing  plants  with  heating  and  precooling 
facilities  to  onahlc  the  growers  to  meet  Government  regulations  in  comtating 
the  fruit  fly,  and  which  would  enable  them  to  get  this  year's  crop  on  the  mark- 
et,   Ahout  thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  Florida  crop  is  marketed  normally  hy 
cooperatives. 

The  press  states  that  a  committee  representing  the  wool  growers,  seeking 
relief  through  loans  from  the  hoard,  will  he  heard  to-day,  and  representatives 
of  the  cotton  cooperatives  will  he  heard  next  Tuesday.     C.  0.  Moser,  of  Dallas, 
president  of  the  Cotton  Growers'  Exchange,  and  U.  B.  Blalock,  manager  of  the 
North  Carolina  Cotton  Growers'  Association,  will  represent  the  cotton  coopera- 
tives heforo  the  hoai'd.    They  will  seek  loans  for  marketing  this  year's  cotton 
crop  under  the  section  of  the  farm  relief  act  providing  for  supplementary  loans 
to  cotton  cooperatives. 

According  to  reports  furnished  to  the  hoard  hy  the  railroads,  80  per 
cent  of  this  year's  wheat  crop  has  heen  moved  out  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 
Carl  Williams,  a  memher  of  the  hoard,  pointed  out  that  the  wheat  movement  had 
been  much  more  rapid  this  year  than  usual  if  the  reports  of  the  railroads 
were  correct. 


TARIFF  The  press  to-day  reports:  "A  two  weeks'  postponement 

HATES  until  September  3  of  the  beginning  of  Senate  consideration  of 

the  tariff  was  decided  upon  yesterday  by  party  leaders.  Under 
an  agreement  reached  between  Republican  and  Democratic  chief- 
tains, the  Senate,  scheduled  to  reconvene  August  19,  will  meet  and  recess  over 
three-day  periods  until  September  3  ?/hen  the  Hepublican  members  of  the  finance 
committee  will  have  the  House  tariff  bill  in  shape  for  floor  discussions. . .The 
meeting  days  will  be  Mondays  and  Thursdays.    Senator  Watson,  of  Indiana,  the 
majority  leader  and  member  of  the  finance  committee,  who  made  the  recess  an- 
nouncement, said  the  committee  would  have  completed  by  August  19  the  revision 
of  the  rate  and  free  list  schedules  of  the  House  bill,  but  that  the  additional 
time  was  required  to  consider  changes  in  the  administrative  provisions. 


BANK  RATES 


The  rediscount  rate  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Hew 
York  will  be  increased  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  effective  to-day. 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  announced  yesterday.  (Press,  Aug, 9.) 
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Section  2 

Agricultural  An  editorial  in  Bureau  Farmer  for  August  says:   "The  signing 

Marketing    of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  by  President  Hoover  on  June  15, 
Act  1929,  definitely  "brought  to  a  close  one  period  in  the  history  of 

American  agriculture.    The  significance  of  the  passage  of  this  act 
"by  Congress  and  of  the  affixing  of  the  President's  signature  has  not 
yet  "been  fully  appreciated  and  prohably  it  will  not  he  understood 
for  months  to  come.    The  fact  that  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  is 
now  a  law  of  the  land  is  to  date  the  most  outstanding  achievement  of 
organized  effort.    Forces  of  circumstances  that  "brought  ahout  this 
congressional  action  have  their  "beginnings  in  the  earliest  days  of 
Colonial  history.    As  early  as  the  day  when  Patrick  Henry  made  his 
fiery  speech  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  the  farm  situation  was  developing. 
At  various  moments  in  our  national  history  it  has  "been  again  apparent. 
But  for  the  most  part,  unlimited,  undeveloped,  natural  resources  dis- 
guised the  true  sit-a^tion  until  the  agricultural  industry  suffered 
the  depression  of  1920." 

Farm  Board  An  editorial  on  "Cotton  and  Farm  Relief"  in  The  Journal  of 

Comment        Commerce  for  August  7  says:   "News  comes  from  Washington  to  the  effect 
that  tha  Federal  Farm  Board  is  shortly  to  turn  its  attention  to  cot- 
ton.   There  are  many  in  the  country  who,  when  reading  this  dispatch, 
will  "be  more  than  ever  grateful  for  the  assurances  that  have  heen 
given  that  the  Farm  Board  authorities  arc  to  proceed  with  caution  in 
making  large  funds  available  for  the  support  of  prices.    Further  en- 
coura.gcmont  is  to  "be  had  from  word  that  the  cotton  cooperatives  a.ro 
not  deeply  dissatisfied  with  existing  conditions,  but  do  wish  to  be 
assured  that  any  aid  that  they  may  need  at  the  peak  of  harvesting 
will  be  forthcoming.     If  this  is  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
the  price  situation  as  a  whole  is  reasonably  satisfactory  to  the  co- 
operatives, or  that  the  cooperatives  do  not  feel  that  they  can  ex- 
pect active  G-overnment  aid  in  tr;^'-ing  to  push  prices  up,  perhaps 
there  is  nothing  about  which  to  worry..." 

An  editorial  in  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  for  August  6  says: 
"In  issuing  a  caution  against  the  pell-mell  rushing  of  wheat  to  m^r** 
ket ,  the  Farm  Board  is  not  advising  a  prolonged  retention  of  the 
wheat  by  the  grower;  it  merely  points  out  the  damage  produced  in  the 
last  few  days  by  the  'excessive  crowding  of  wheat  on  to  the  market,' 
Some  of  this  has  been  due  to  the  belief  that  the  Farm  Board  has  sug- 
gested it;  but  the  board  has  done  nothing  of  the  sort;  and  in  re- 
sponse to  a  multitude  of  'telephone  calls,  telegrams,  and  letters,' 
it  states  its  position. . .The  effect  of  this  will  probably  be  a  re- 
tardation of  the  marketing  movement,  with  a  consequent  benefit  to 
the  farmer.    But  the  board  is  not  encouraging  the  farmers  to  hold 
their  wheat  beyond  the  harvest  period.    The  advice  it  now  gives 
contains  no  guesswork.    To  everybody  familiar  with  market  conditions, 
the  advice  will  appear  obviously  sound.    The  farmer  is  merely  urged 
not  to  market  his  wheat  when  the  capacity  of  the  elevators  and  the 
railroads  is  overstrained  and  there  is  enough  cash  wheat  to  glut 
the  market," 


Game  Refuge  "'Agricultural  expansion  and  other  developments  in  the 

Bill  southern  United  States,  where  most  of  Canada's  waterfowl  spend 

the  winter,  have  gradually  been  encroaching  upon  the  marsh  lands 
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there,  and  those  interested  in  wild  life  conservation  in  the  United 
States  have  been  trying  for  some  yee,rs  to  find  an  adeq.uate  solution 
of  the  prohlem  of  providing  these  birds  with  suitable  wintering 
marshes.     If  the  waterfowl  are  denied  suitable  wintering  marshes 
they  will  become  extinct  in  spite  of  all  that  Canada  can  do  to  pro- 
tect then  in  summer,  for  the  birds  go  south  in  winter Sportsmen 
and  bird  lovers  of  Canada  will  be  delighted  that  this  action  has 
been  taken  under  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  by  Congress,  and  tha^t 
this  bill  provides  for  a  series  of  inviolable  bird  sanctuaries  in 
the  south.'     This  is  the  coiranent  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Stewart, 
Canadian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty,  who  also  said;   'With  reference  to  the 
Dominion's  action  in  this  matter,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that 
Canada  has  reserved  40  bird  sanctuaries  under  the  treaty,  and  in 
these  the  summer  homes  of  seabirds  on  the  coasts  and  of  ducks  and 
geese  in  the  interior  are  protected.     In  addition  to  these  sanc- 
tuaries 51  public  shooting  grounds  have  been  set  aside.     These  are 
great  marshes  where  waterfowl  nest  safely  during  the  breeding  time, 
and  which  differ  only  from  total  sanctuaries  in  that  shooting  is 
allowed  on  them  for  a  set  time  each  fall.     Other  benefits  secured 
under  the  treaty,  Iiacgradd,  arc  total  protection  for  Canada's 
insect-eating  birds,  which  help  to  protect  crops  and  forests  from 
insect  pests;  the  total  prohibition  of  spring  shooting,  so  that 
our  migratory  birds  can  come  north  on  their  way  to  the  breeding 
grounds  without  molestation;  and  the  -oniversai  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  migratory  game  birds,  in  the  United  States.'"   (Forest  and 
Stream,  Sept.) 

Quail  in  In  order  to  encourage  the  restora.tion  of  bob-white  in  many 

Virginia     parts  of  Virginia  where  these  birds  have  become  greatly  depleted, 
the  State  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  has  imported 
from  Mexico  and  planted  in  various  parts  of  Virginia  during  the 
spring  10,000  Mexican  quail.    These  were  distributed  in  suitable 
numbers  where  most  needed,  says  a  bialletin  of  the  American  Game 
Protective  Association.    Major  A.  Ti/hite  Robertson,  chairman  of  the 
commission,  announces  that  a  complete  survey  of  the  q.uail  situation 
in  Virginia  vvill  be  carried  on  during  the  present  season.    All  game 
wardens  and  other  employees  of  the  commission  will  be  utilized  in 
collecting  desired  information  regarding  the  status  of  the  quail 
throughout  the  entire  State.     The  assistance  of  sportsmen's  clubs 
has  also  been  solicited  and  will  be  generally  furnished.  (Press, 
Aug.  3.) 

Tuberculosis  An  editorial  in  Hoard's  Dairyma,n  for  July  25  says:  "Those 

Eradica-  who  have  objected  to  the  program  of  eradicating  bovine  tuberculosis 
tion  and  held  that  it  was  impossible  to  eradica.te  this  disease,  must  get 

little  comfort  out  of  the  results  which  are  being  obtained.  Much 
evidence  can  be  cited  to  show  hoy/  erroneous  the  reasoning  is  of 
those  v7ho  v/ould  let  bovine  tuberculosis  run  its  course.    Many  States 
offer  substantial  evidence  that  tuberculosis  is  on  the  decrease  and 
notwithstanding  the  imperfection  of  the  tuberculin  test,  real  prog- 
ress is  being  made  in  subduing  this  cattle  disease.    A  recent  report 
from  the  Michigan  Department  of  Agriculture  states  that  in  Ogemaw 
County  less  than  .07  of  ifo  of  the  animals  are  affected.      This  is 
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almost  absolute  eradication.    Nearly  12,000  cattle  were  tested  and 
only  9  reactors  found.     In  a.nother  county  where  32,000  cows  were 
tested,  only  212  reactors  were  found,  when  on  first  test  there  ^-ere 
nearly  1,500,     In  other  words,  the  percentage  of  infection  in  this 
county  on  the  first  test  was  4.78^,  while  on  the  second  test  it  was 
only  ,66^,        We  can  hear  some  say  that  the  tuberculin  test  does 
not  reveal  the  diseased  anim.als.    To  this  it  can  be  stated  that  the 
animals  slaughtered  from  these  sections  shov/  a  marked  decrease  in 
tubercu-losis.     In  fact,  in  some  sections  scarcely  any  diseased  ani- 
mals are  found  upon  slaughter  at  the  packing  houses." 


Section  3 

Depart-  Professor  James  E.  Boyle,  of  Cornell  University,  delivered 

ment  of       an  address  on  the  agricultural  situation  before  the  Institute  of 
Agricul-     Public  Affairs  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  August  5.     "The  County 
ture  Agent's  m.ovement  has  within  itself    almost  infinite  possibilities  of 

1  good  to  the  farmers,"  he  said,  and 'the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  he  characterized  as  "one  of  the  greatest  agencies  in  the 
world  for  improving  agriculture."      Hd  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
new  Farm  Board  "v;ill  work  extensively  in  and  through  this  mighty 
agency."     "Whatever  agencies  arc  used,"  he  said,  "and  v/hatever  pro- 
grams are  adopted  for  retaining  farai  wealth,  wc  ought  to  aim  at  pre- 
serving the  maximum  of  self  help  a.nd  individual  initiative  at  con- 
serving both  the  soil  and  the  man  on  the  soil.    But  if  the  m^n  on 
the  soil  is  properly  trained  for  his  Job  and  has  the  ability  now 
needed  by  a  good  farmer,  he  will  take  care  of  the  soil." (Press, Aug. 5) 

2  An  editorial  in  Indiana  Famer' s  Guide  for  July  20  says: 
"Sanitation  pays,  according  to  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  not  only  that,  but  the  other  discoveries  of  veterinary  science 
are  giving  good  ijeturns  to  the  farmer  ?/ho  applies  them. ..  .Doctor 
Mohler  says  that  the  work  of  the  veterinarians  is  really  a  war  on 
waste  and  that  the  purpose  is  to  bring  about  practices  that  are  as 
econom.lc  as  those  in  industry.    There  is  one  big  advantage  to  the 
farmer,  however.     In  industry,  the  means  and  methods  must  b©  worked 
out  largely  by  industry  itself,  but  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
usually  advises  the  farmer,  not  only  of  the  theory,  but  of  the 
method  of  applying  it." 
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Section  4 
MRKEO?  ^6U0TATI01\IS 

Farm 

Products  ALi^nist  8 — Livestock  prices:    Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealern;  steers  (1100-1500  ITds.)  good  and  clioice  $13.75  to  $17; 
cows,  jood  and  choice  $9  to  $12.25;  heifers  (850  Ihs,  down)  good 
and  cjioice  $13,25  to  $15;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $14  to  $16,25; 
feeder  and  rstocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $11.25  to  $13; 
heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10.40 
to  $11.35;  light  lights  (l30~160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $10.90  to 
$12;  s,la.ughtcr  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10.50 
to  $11«50  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above 
ciuo  tat  ions) .    Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:    Lambs,  good  and  choice 
(84  lbs.  down)  $13,25  to  $14;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium 
to  choice  $11.50  to  $13,75. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  ITew  York  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  58  points  to  18.33^  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
54  points  to  18.25^^  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  55  points 
to  18.40^-.    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10 
designated  markets  declined  59  points  to  17. 90^^  per  lb.    On  the 
same  day  oi'ic  year  ago  the  Quotation  was  18.43^. 

Grain  prices:     Ho.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  {izfo 
protein)  Minneapolis  $1.36|-  to  .$lo38-|-;  H'o.2  red  winter  Chicago 
$1.27  to  $1.29;  Kansas  City  $1921;  1^:0.2  hard  winter  {l2^o  protein) 
Kansas  City  $1.21  to  $1.25;  ITo.2  ha,rd  winter  (not  on  protein 
basis)  Chicago  $1.26  to  $1.28-|;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  99^; 
Minneapolis  81^  to  92-|-^;  Kansas  City  93  to  94^;  Uo.3  yellow  corn 
Chicago  $1  to  $1.00^;  Minneapolis  94|  to  95|^;  Kansas  City  9^  to 
96^{(5;  iJo.3  white  oats  Chicago  44|-  to  45^^;  Minneapolis  42  5/8  to 
43  1/8^^;  ICansas  City  42  to  44^-. 

Maryland  and  Virginia  Cobbler  potatoes  sold  at  $5-$6  per 
barrel  in  a  few  eastern  cities.    Uew  Jersey  sacked  Cobblers 
$2.85-$3.S5  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  mostly  $2,85-$3 
f .o.b.    Kansas  and  Missouri  sacked  Cobblers  $2.60-$2.70  carlot 
sales  in  Chicago;  Colorado  and  Wisconsin  Cobblers  $3.    New  York 
and  Massachusetts  sacked  yellow  onions  ranged  $2.25-$2.50  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  consuming  centers;  $2.15-$2.25  f .Oob. 
Connecticut  Valley  points.     lov^ra.  yellow  varieties  $2-$2.65  in 
the  Middle  Vlfost.    Southeastern  Elberta  peaches  brought  $1.50- 
$3,25  per  crate  or  bushel  basket  in  eastern  markets.  Arkansas 
Blbertas  mostly  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  bushel  basket  in  midwostcrn 
cities.    Grcorgia,  North  and  South  Carolina  Tom  Watson  watcnnclons, 
26-30  pounds  average,  sold  at  $310-$410  bulk  per  car  in  New  York 
City. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  43|f5;  91  score,  43^;  90  score,  4:2^. 

Y/liolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
werej  Flats,  22^-  to  24^;  Single  Daisies,  22  to  23-|i^;';  Young 
Americas,  23  to  24^^.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Boon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  t!ie  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  ApfToval  or  disapprownl  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  «f  importance. 
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JAMICA  PEUIT  A  proclairation  prohioiting  the  importation  into  Jamaica 

PLY  EI'ffilHGO       of  all  fruits  and  vegetaloles  from  the  United  States,  unless  ac- 
companied "by  a  certificate  issued  "by  this  G-overr-ment  stating  that 
they  are  the  products  of  a  State  in  which  the  Mediterranean  fruit 
fly  does  not  exist,  has  "been  issued,  Consul  Jose  de  Olivares  has  reported  from 
Kingston,  according  to  the  press  to-day.     The  report  says:  "Another  proclamation 
prohibits  the  importation  into  Jamaica  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables  (except  dried 
or  processed  fruits  and  vegetables,  grains,  seeds  and  Irish  potatoes)f rom  all 
countries^ other  than  the  United  States,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland, 
such  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  British  countries  named  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  certificate  stating  that  such  products  arc  home  grown...." 


THE  WOOL  The  finance  comjrdttee  of  the  Senate  completed  yesterday 

TARIFF  consideration  of  the  wool  schedule  on  the  tariff  bill  except  for 

four  paragraphs  and  made  one  extremely  important  change  in  the 
House  rates.    The  duty  on  wool  in  the  grease  or  washed  state, 
which ^ the  House  had  raised  from  the  31  cents  per  pound  of  clean  content  of  the 
existing  law  to  34  cents,  was  rejected  by  the  committee  and  put  oack  to  31  cents. 
(Press,  Aug.  10,) 


BRITISH  A  Manchester  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  reports: 

COTTOU  "J,  Gompton,  Member  of  Parliament  for  G-orton,  announced  last 

STRIKE  evening  that  he  had  received  a  message  from  Premier  Macdonald 

saying  he  was  ready  to  do  anything  possible  in  the  cotton  in- 
dustry tie-up  immediately  the  ground  was  prepared  and  favorable. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  towards  finding  a  basis  on  which  an  ep--"ly  meeting 
can  be  arranged  between  cotton  mill  owners  and  workers...." 


THE  STOCK  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  Hew  York  says: 

MA.RKST  "Tne  top-heavj-  speculative  structure  created  in  the  securities 

markets  of  the  United  States  by  the  speculation  of  the  last  few 
months  was  rocked  to  its  foundations  yesterday  by  the  higher 
New  York  Federal  Reserve  rediscount  rate  announced  after  the  close  of  business 
on  Friday.    Prices  of  active  issues  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  tumbled  $5 
to  $30^a  share,  with  one  inactive  stock  dropping  $46.     Similar  recessions  took 
place  in  the  New  York  Curb  Exchange  and  in  the  stock  markets  of  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  other  large  cities.  The 
repercussion  even  was  felt  in  the  bourses  of  Europe...." 


HAD  10  BOARD  ^  hill  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Federal  Radio  Cora- 

mission  as  an  administrative  body  will  be  presented  in  the 
Kouse  in  October  by  Representative  ^lihi-ce  of  Ifeine,  chairman  of 

the  merchant  marine  committee,  according  to  the  press  of  Au^-st  8. 
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Section  2 

British  An  official  meat  mark  has  been  pdopben  by  ta.e  3r_c-:'.  ...  .. 7- 

Meat  ernment  and  is  an  important  development  in  a  scheme  for  better 

Grading       marketing,  according  to  a  report  by  the  British  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture.   The  plan,  which  looks  to  better  grading  and  marking  of 
English  meat,  is  to  be  carried  out  at  two  centers  this  aut\im.n, 
proba,bly  London  and  Birmingham.    The  carcass  grades  have  been  agreed 
upon  provisionally  between  the  Ministry  and  the  meat  trade  and  was 
worked  out  by  the  Ministry  and  the  National  Farmers'  Union  jointly. 
The  scheme,  it  is  predicted,  will  enable  the  housewife  to  know  not 
only  that  she  is  getting  home-killed  beef,  but  one  of  three  recog- 
nized grades  of  quolity.   (Press,  Aug.  7.) 


Farm  Board  An  editorial  in  Dairy  Produce  for  August  6  says:   "The  Farm 

Comment       Board  vi/ill  attempt  to  succeed  v^here  others  have  xa.iled;  namely,  in 
securing  unification  of  farm  thought  and  organization, .., In  the 
field  of  market  milk,  tlie  board's  interest  will  be  with  organizations 
such  as  the  Dairymen's  Leagu.e,  the  Pittsburgh  Milk  Producers,  the 
Ohio  Farmers'  Cooperative  Milk  Association,  the  Pure  Milk  Association 
of  Chicago  and  others.    The  board  is  committed  to  a  policy  of  develop-r 
ing  these  organizations,  increasing  their  membership,  adding  to  their 
■  influ^ence  as  bargaining  and  stabilizing  factors,  providing  the  asso- 
ciations request  such  aid  and  conform  to  the  board's  requirements. 
As  to  v;hether  the  Farm  Board  will  finance  milk-producing  units  in 
the  retail  field  is  net  loiown.    Milk  distributors  of  independent  fi- 
nancing can  probably  merchandise  dairy  products  more  efficiently  than 
cooperatives  or  at  least  as  efficiently.     Well  established  firms  in 
this  line  mast  be  reckoned  with  and  if  the  producers  can  get  the 
supply  situation  under  a  real  measure  of  control,  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  real  reason  for  the  producer  entering  the  actual  distributing 
field.     If  the  milk  producers  can  efficiently  organize  into  a  solid 
group,  they  will  have  accomplished  much  and  will  have  achieved  v/hat 
sympathetic  economists  contend  is  their  greatest  need.     So  far  as 
milk  distributors  and  the  cooperatives  are  concerned,  it  would  seem 
that  the  two  interests  would  do  v/eil  to  arrive  at  some  definite  gener- 
al basis  of  iinder  stand  ing  and  negotiation  as  early  as  possible.  Such 
a  pact  could  serve  as  a  guide  for  producer-distributor  relations  in 
all  parts  of  the  country." 


Grain  An  editorial  in  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  and  Farmer  for 

Marketing  August  10  says:  "The  Federal  Farm  Board  has  promptly  shown  its 
Organiza-  hand  as  to  underlying  methods  of  operation  that  it  will  foster 
tion  and  encourage.    As  in  all  ooher  lines  of  business  the  board  ad- 

vises organization  for  strength.    This  means  that  farm  organiza- 
tions shall  merge  with  each  other  so  that  there  will  be  the  same 
kind  of  cooperation  betvjeen  organizations  tha.o  there  has  been,  or 
should  be,  between  individuals. . .The  board  continues  to  impress  on 
the  farming  public  the  fact  that  its  principal  Job  is  to  help  farm- 
ers to  help  themselves.    This  new  grain  marketing  cooperative  is 
not  a  G-overnmcnt  corporation  and  was  not  even  created  by  the  Farm 
Board,     It  is  the  product  of  the  conf  crcnc  . -3  -cTr/ecn  the  Farm 
Board  and  the  representatives  of  the  coopcj  i".  i.vcs  that  ?;ill  form 
the  merged  scllirxg  organization.     It  was  (.-,•:;.:  .■  Lnhcd  by  the  co- 
operative groups  and  will  be  managed  and  ccn: roiled  by  them.  In 
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forming  the  lari,e  cooperative  agency  the  individual  groups  do  not 
lose  their  identity.     Ihey  continue  to  function  as  formerly,  but 
they  carry  still  further  the  cooperative,  or  teamwork,  idea.  If 
this  sort  of  overhead  organization  can  continue  until  all  of  the 
leading  "branches  of  farm  production  have  a  definite  outlet  to  the 
world's  markets  it  will  offer  as  clear  a  road  as  we  have  ever  had 
to  "better  farm  "business.    With  the  tremendous  production  of  Am.erican 
farms  a  small  ma,rgin  of  increase  in  returns  will  represent  a  lot  of 
money.    The  aggregate  of  small  gains,  or  small  savings,  will  soon 
restore  the  farm  dollar  to  its  former  buying  power." 

Section  3 
MRKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Au^^-rust  9— Livestock  prices:    Slaughter  cattle,  calves 

and  vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $14  to  $17; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $12,25;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good 
and  choice  $13,25  to  $15;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $14  to  $16,25; 
feeder  o.nd  stocker  cattle  stders,  good  and  choice  $11.25  to  $13; 
heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ibso)  medium  good  and  choice  $10.40 
to  $11,35;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $10.80 
to  $12;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$10,50  to  $11.50  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded 
from  above  quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  Lambs,  good 
and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $13.25  to  $14.10;  feeding  lambs  (range 
stock)  medium  to  choice  $11,25  to  $13,50, 

October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  23  points  to  18,10^  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
24  points  to  18.01{^  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  28  points 
to  18,12^  The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  desig- 
nated markets  declined  22  points  to  176  68^^  per  lb.  On  the  same 
day  one  year  ago  the  quotation  was  18,795^, 

G-rain  prices:    No. 2  rod  winter  wheat  Chicago  $1.27f  to 
$1.27-2^;  Kansas  City  $1.22^-  to  $1.25;  No. 2  hard  winter  (12^0  pro- 
tein) Kansas  City  $1,25  to  $1.27;  No,  2  hard  winter  (not  on 
protein  basis)  Chicago  $1.27  to  $1,28-|-;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago 
$1.00f;  Minneapolis  92  to  93^^;  Kansas  City  93  to  94^;  No, 3 
yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.01^  to  $1.0lf;  Kansas  City  95-3-  to  96^^zJ; 
No. 3  xjhitQ  oats  Chicago  44  to  46^^;  Minneapolis  42  5/8  to  43  l/8<pi 
Kansas  City  42  to  44^. 

New  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  closed  at  $2.85- 
$3.35  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  ms.rkets;  $2.85  f.o.b.  Kansas 
and  Missouri  Cobblers  $2,25-$2.50  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  mostly 
around  $2.40  f.o.b.  Kaw  Valley.    New  York  and  Massachusetts 
yellow  onions  ranged  $2,20-$2,40  sacked  per  100  pounds  in  eastern 
consuming  centers;  $2.15-$2,25  f,o.b.  Connecticut  Valley  points. 
Eastern  Wealthy  apples  brought  mostly  $1.50-$;-i!.- '•"'5  per  bushel  in 
eastern  rxirkcts.    New  York  Oldenburgs  $2,25-6-"' in  Nev;  York 
City.    Southeastern  Elborta  peaches  ranged  f  1  ■   >-^4  per  carrier 
or  bushel  basket  in  northern  markets.    Virf^r-.-j  v.;.  i;ollos  $1.50- 
$2.50  per  bushel  in  Nev/  York  City.  (Prepa  ^nio  of  Agr. 

Econ.) 
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FRUIT  ORGAN-  A  N  ew  York  dispatch,  to-day  reports  that  formation  of 

IZATION  the  United  Growers  of  America,  a  nation-wide  fruit  and  vegetahle 

growers'  cooperative  marketing  organization,  to  work  in  harmony 
with  the  agricultural  marketing  act  and  in  accordance  with  the 
policies  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  was  announced  at  Nev/  York  yesterday.  The 
association  will  have  an  authorized  capitalization  of  $50,000,000.     The  new 
organization,  with  executive  offices  in  ITew  York,  will  have  as  mem.bers  several 
smaller  independent  o.ssociations  located  in  various  parts  of  the  covxitry.  It 
will  maintain  a  domestic  and  foreign  sales  service  for  the  joint  use  of  the 
cooperative  associations  and  grov/crs'  organizations.    Julius  K.  Barnes,  chair- 
man of  the  "board  of  the  United  States  Chcinbcr  of  Commerce,  v.-ill  he  chairman  of 
the  hoard.    Other  directors  include  William  M.  Jardino,  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  Ho"bert  W.  Bingham,  puhlishcr  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
and  a  leader  in  the  coopcrr.tivc  movement  in  the  Southj  Arthur  H.  Rule,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Federated  Fruit  and  Vegetahle  Grov/ers,  and  Gray 
Silver,  of  Mart inshurg ,  W.  Va. ,  former  lieutenant  governor  of  th.?,t  State,  and 
long  associated  wit3n.  the  American  Farm  Bureau,    Additional  directors  will  he 
named  soon.    Plans  for  the  cr)eration  of  the  new  association  do  not  contemplate 
any  ahsorption  or  change  in  the  existing  cooperative  growers'  associations,  the 
announcement  said. 

The  report  says:  "The  purpose  of  the  United  Growers  of  America  is  to 
strengthen  stick  local  organizations  "by  ohtair.liig  for  them  a  more  complete 
marketing  service,  adequate  credit  and  other  advantages  not  now  access iblc. 
The  organizations  hecoming  associated  vvith  the  United  Growers  of  America  will 
continue  to  function  in  their  respective  local  fields...." 


THE  SUGAR  The  press  of  August  11  says:   "Accepting  the  advice  of 

TARIFFS  the  Republican  members  of  the  Senate  finance  committee,  Chairman 

Smoct  August  IQ  decided  to  abandon  his  program  for  a  sliding 
scale  of  sugar  tariffs  and  annoiunced  that  he  would  stand  behind 
flat  duties,  although  he  did  not  indicate  what  rates  he  would  prefer.  Agree- 
ment on  the  sugar  tariffs  will  probably  be  reached  by  the  committee  Republicans 
on  Tuesday. ..." 


PACKER  Contending  that  chain  stores  and  fundamental  changes  in 

DECREE  m.arketing  methods  have  made  the  packers'  consent  decree  of  1920 

useless,  Armour  &  Co.  and  Swift  &  Co.  filed  a  petition  August 
10  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  asking  for 
a  modification  of  the  decree  under  7/hich  they,  with  other  packers,  consented 
to  end  their  connection  v/ith  all  business  save  the  meat  industry.  (Press, 
Aug.  12.) 
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British  A  London  dispatch  August  8  reports  that  the  British  Colonial 

Sugar  Office  announced  August  7    its  decision  to  send  a  mission  to  the 

Mission       West  Indies  and  to  British  Guiaiia  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
sugar  industry.     The  mission  will  ascertain  the  test  methods  of  meet- 
ing foreign  competition  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  G overriment  is 
unable  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  increased  tariff  preference  as  a 
remedial  measure.    The  commission  is  expected  to  sail  in  the  autumn. 

Canadian  The  cr:/ing  need  of  Canada  was  more  population  until  rccesf-tly, 

Immigra-      we  are  told,  when  the  two  specific  kinds  of  immigrants  desired  were 
tion  farmers  and  Britons  of  whatever  occupation.    As  Great  Britain  had 

few  a^gricultural  workers  to  spare,  there  sprang  up  a  crop  of  projects 
for  converting  townsmen  into  faraers,  hut,  relates  the  Ottawa  cor- 
respondent of  the  iilanchester  Guardian,  the  result  so  f-ar  has  not  heen 
commensurate  with  the  effort  and  the  expense.    Hence  emerges  a  douht 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  exrpenditure  on  a  large  scale,  and  one  of  the 
douhters,  it  appears,  is  a  leadin^T  member  of  the  United  Farmers  of 
Alberta,  Mr.  Spencer,  who  is  a  m.ember  also  of  the  Canadian  p.arliamont. 
He  was  born  in  England,  went  to  Canada  in  1908,  and  engaged  in  farm.- 
ing  successfully,  althoiigh  it  seems  he  had  no  previous  experience. 
•  But,  we  are  advised:  "He  now  protests  against  the  amount  of  money 
spent  on  immigration,  not  particularly  criticizing  the  Minister  of 
the  day,  but  finding  fault  with  the  whole  system.    He  points  out  that 
$3,642,000  is  being  spent  this  year  directly  under  the  Department  of 
Immigration,  $1,400,000  under  the  Land  Settlement  Board,  and  $300,000 
under  the  Department  of  Health,  while  the  railway""  companies  are 
spending  approxtately  $1,500,000,  a  total  of  $6,842,000.    At  the 
same  time  population  is  not  being  rapidly  increased.    We  do  not  need 
more  people  on  the  land,  he  says.    Vfnat  wc  should  aim  at  is  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  farmiiig  life.    A  largo  increase  of  the  farm- 
ing popu3.o,tion  v/ould,  of  course,  mean  a  large  increase  in  the  sur- 
plus of  farm  products.    Mr.  Spcal-cnan,  M.P.,  another  Alberta  farm;er, 
thinks  that  'we  are  fairly  close  to  the  point  of  producing  all  that 
we  can  cons"ume,  without  so  congesting  the  market  as  to  bring  finan- 
cial distress  on  all  those  engaged  in  the  industry.'    !To  doubt  there 
is  a  large  outside  demand  for  Canadian  wheat,  but  it  is  not  unlimited, 
nor  is  Canada  without  rivals  in  British  and  foreign  markets.  Only 
in  the  very  remote  future  could  we  expect  a  Canadian  population 
large  enough  to  consume  even  the  present  crop  of  v;heat.     In  the 
United  States,  with  120,000,000  people,  farmers  arc  producing  more 
food  than  they  can  sell.    All  this  tends  to  lessen  enthusiasm  for 
mass  imiuigration,  even  of  those  who  would  be  willing  to  go  on  the 
land  and  remain  there...." 


Farm  In  an  editorial  on  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  Southern  Agri- 

Board  culturist  for  August  1  says:  "...Everyone  should  cooperate  in  giving 

Comment       Mr.  Hoover's  plan  a  fair  trial.    But  we  should  not  deceive  our- 
selves by  expecting  a  solution  of  the  farm  problem  by  this  plan. 
The  best  that  can  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  plan  is  that  it 
will  take  us  nearer  a  final  solution,  and  hence  will  mean  progress. 
Mr.  Hoover's  demonstration  should  throw  much  light  on  the  possibili- 
ties find  liffiitations  of  handling  an  oversupply  of  farm  products 
under  the  dirsction  of  farm  organizations  financed  by  the  taxpayers' 
money.    This  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Hoover  plan.     If  this  plan 
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will  work  satisfactorily,  Mr.  Hoover's  administration  should  give  an 
unmistakable  demonstration  of  its  efficiency.     If  the  plan  should  fail 
under  conditions  so  favorable  to  its  demonstration,  the  HooTer  plan 
of  farm  relief  should  be  eliminated  once  for  all,  and  we  woiild  then  be 
ready  to  turn  to  something  else.     If  the  plan  should  prove  a  success 
then  agricultural  relief,  as  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  may 
rest  in  peace.  • .  ♦" 

An  editorial  in  Florida  Times-Union  for  August  6  says: "...In 
connection  with  this  matter  ox  the  Farm  Board  giving  attention  to  the 
Florida  fruit  and  vegetable  interests,  there  is  the  matter  of  securing 
relief,  if  possible,  for  the  financial  losses  that  have  been  sustained 
by  Florida  fruit  and  vegetable  growers,  due  to  destruction  of  products 
and  the  restriction  of  fruit  and  vegetable  shipments  under  the  quaran- 
tine regulations  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  this  State  of  the 
fruit  fly  pest,  and,  also,  of  preventing  fruit  fly  infestation  in 
other  States.    This  matter  of  reimbursement  for  losses  is  largely  a 
matter  for  congressional  consideration  and  action.    Congress,  of 
course,  will  be  likely  to  do  what  its  members,  representing  various 
States,  believe  to  be  for  the  best  of  all  concerned,  for  Florida  and 
for  the  interests  of  other  States.    Therefore,  it  has  been  deemed  wise 
to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible. . .to  ascertain  public  sentiment  in 
individual  States;  on  this  matter  of  goverrjncntal  provision  for  paying 
Florida  fruit  and  vegetable  losses,  or  some  portion  th&reof ,  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis... From  present  indications,  and  with  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  contemplating  the  giving  of  early  attention  to 
Florida's  agricultural  interests,  it  seems  very  probable  that  very 
desirable  things  arc  likely  to  be  accomplished  within  the  next  few 
weeks  or  months." 

Sugar  An  editorial  in  Facts  About  Sugar  for  July  20  says:  "An 

Markets        engrossing  subject  of  rumor  and  discussion  in  the  sugar  markets  of 
late  has  been  the  possibility  of  some  international  agreement  for 
the  stabilization  of  sugar,  either  through  limdtation  of  production 
or  through  control  of  export  supplies.    The  basis  for  the  specula- 
tion on  this  subject  which  has  been  indulged  in  is  the  conference 
held  in  Brussels  and  later  adjourned  to  Amsterdam  in  which  repre- 
sentatives of  Cuba  and  five  European  countries  participated.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  a  new  undertaking  but  is  a  resumption  of  efforts 
begun  two  years  ago  which  at  that  tim.e  failed  of  important  results 
for  reasons  with  which  our  readers  are  familiar.     It  unquestionably 
is  tru.e  that  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  better  balance  be- 
tween supply  and  demxind  tha,n  has  existed  in  the  past  few  seasons 
has  been  the  subject  of  conversation  at  these  m.ectings,  but  nobody 
conversant  with  international  conditions  expects  a  hard  and  fast 
agreement  to  be  arrived  at  immediately ...  It  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cfJLt  even  to  find  a  basis  satisfactory  to  all  the  conferring  in- 
terests on  which  to  build  an  agreement  for  international  action. 
While  it  is  admitted  that  overproduction  is  the  cause  of  recent 
low  prices,  proposals  to  reduce  production  find  little  favor. 
Practically  all  European  producing  countries  insist  that  sugar 
beet  cultivation  is  of  such  importance  in  their  agricultural 
regime  that  no  material  reduction  in  acreage  is  feasible.  Java 
is  willing  to  discuss  limitation  of  acreage  but  not  of  output, 
Cuba,  in  view  of  past  experience,  is  not  likely  to  be  enthusiastic 
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over  any  proposal  calling  for  sacrifices  on  her  part  that  are  not 
shared  by  others.    Wile  not  unwilling  to  cooperate,  Cuha  appears 
to  have  worked  out  a  policy  of  her  own  for  dealing  with  the  special 
problems  confronting  her  sugar  industry.    Equal  difficulties  con- 
front the  attempt  to  segregate  surplus  supplies  in  the  hands  of  an 
international  commission.    Every  exporting  nation  has  certain  es- 
tablished outlets  which  it  does  not  care  to  relinquish  and  is  natur- 
ally reiluctant  to  hand  over  to  others  the  control  of  a  major  part 
of  its  crop,.,One  suggestion,  to  which  no  serious  objections  have 
been  raised,  looks  to  the  withdrawal  of  a  progressive  percentage  of 
export  stocks  as  prices  fall  belov/  a  specified  level, 


.  •  0  »  • 


Section  3 

Depart-  Charles  I,  Swingle,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  is 

ment  of       the  author  of  an  extensive  illustrated  article  entitled  "Across 
Agricul-     Madagascar  by  Boat,  Auto,  Railroad  and  Eilanzana"  in  The  National 
ture  Geographic  Magazine  for  August.    Mr.  Swingle's  plant  explorations 

were  made  in  company  with  Prof,  Henri  Humbert,  of  the  University 
of  Algiers,  and  the  survey  was  sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Algiers,  the    Arnold  Arboretum  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
He  says  in  part:  '^Bven  though  the  collector  is  sure  to  find  many 
plants  of  value  in  any  part  of  Madagascar,  our  objective  was  the 
desert  region  lying  between  Tulear  and  Eort  Dauphin,  where,  among 
other  things,  we  hoped  to  find  specimens  of  an  almost  extinct 
rubber  plant,  Euphorbia  intisy o • . .The  real  botanical  prize  of  the 
ezi)edition  we  found  only  in  the  South.    Several  years  before  the 
French  occupation  of  the  island.  Euphorbia  intisy,  a  plant  yield- 
ing an  exceptionally  high  quality  of  inbber,  was  discovered.  Its 
collection  by  the  natives  was  so  ruthless  that  virtually  every 
plant  of  rubber-bearing  size  was  exterminated,    No  serious  attempt 
was  ever  made  to  grow  this  valuable  rubber  plant  in  plantations, 
and  even  botanists  acquainted  v/ith  Madagascar  feared  that  it  had 
become  extinct.     Consequently  I  was  overjoyed  when,  after  passing 
many  weary  miles  and  after  having  ray  hopes  built  up  many  times 
only  to  have  '  them  dashed  to  earth  again,  on  tho  ?.6th  day  of  our 
filanzana  journey,  I  actually  discovered  this  p'-culiar  plant,., 
Tho  v;hole  southern  section  of  the  island,  particularly  that  in 
which  I  found  intisy,  is  similar  to  our  own  Southwest.    This  al- 
lows us  to  hope  that  Euphorbia  intisy  will  prove  a  profitable 
rubber  producer  in  parts  of  Arizona  and  California...." 
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is  to  reGect  the  news  8i  importance. 
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PEDERA.L  Officials  of  all  wool  cooperative  marketing  associations 

FAEM  BOAED         and  producer-owned  wa,rehouse  associations  within  th.e  United 

States  will  meet  vi^ith  the  Federal  Farm  Board  in  Chicago  early 
in  Octoher  to  form  a  national  cooperative  sales  agency  and  an 
advisory  council  for  the  commodity,  according  to  the  press  to-day.    This  plan 
was  announced  by  the  hoard  yesterday  after  several  conferences  with  officials 
of  the  National  Wool  Marketing  Council  and  other  wool  associations  which  had 
asked  the  board  for  the  immediate  selection  of  a  commodity  advisory  council  and 
for  financial  aid  from  the  farm  relief  revolving  fund.    A  similar  petition  is 
expected  to  be  received  by  the  board  to-day  from  officials  of  the  American  Cot- 
ton Growers  Exchange.    At  the  board's  offices  it  V7as  indicated  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  organization  of  leading  cotton  market  agencies  the  selec- 
tion of  an  advisory  council  for  that  crop  appeared  to  be  likely. 

The  report  says:  "The  decision  of  the  board  to  withhold  funds  for  the 
time  being  from  the  wool  mxirketing  association  V7as  in  keeping  with  its  policy 
to  bring  about  as  large  an  amalgamation  of  marketing  concerns  of  each  major 
commodity  as  possible. 


FORMES  SECRETARY  A  Charlott-O'^ille,  Va.,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day 

ON  FARM  NEEDS    reports:  "'All  the  farmer  wants  or  needs  is  to  be  shown  how 
to  make  more  money  and  he  will  do  the  rest,'  William  M.  Jardine, 
form.er  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  told  the  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs  of  the  University  of  Virginia  yesterday,  adding  that  this  is  the 
specific  objective  of  the  new  farm  marketing  act  and  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 
'If  the  men  on  tho.t  board,  with  their  combined  experience  and  the  money  at 
their  command  can  not  do  something  toward  a  solution  of  the  farm  problem,' 
he  said,  'then  no  one  can.'    The  trouble  has  been,  he  said,  that  agriculture 
is  the  only  important  industry  that  has  paid  little,  if  an;^'',  attention  to  the 
marketing  of  its  products.    The  G-overnment  has  decided  that  the  next  step  and 
the  way  to  help  the  farmer  most  quickly  and  effectively  is  to  build  up  a  strong 
marketing  system  to  help  him  handle  the  crops  he  is  producing....'" 


PERU  FRUIT  A  Peruvian  decree  has  been  issued  which  prohibits  im- 

BMBARGO  portations  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  into  Peru  from  all 

points  of  the  United  States  except  California,  Washington  and 
Oregon,  according  to  a  cablegram  from  0.  C.  Townsend,  Commercial 
Attache  at  Lima,  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.    This  embargo  is  designed  to 
prevent  importations  of  such  products  from  Florida  on  account  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fruit  fly.  (Press,  Aug.  13.) 
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Section  2 

Canadian  Robert  Stewart  is  the  author  of  "A  Wheat  Lesson  from  Canada" 

Wheat  in  The  Review  of  Reviews  for  August.    He  says  in  part:  "During  the 

Pools  five  years  of  its  existence  the  Canadian  Pool  has  had  remarkahle 

success.     The  54,000,000  "bushels  of  wheat  handled  in  1925  gave  a 
gross  turnover  of  $40,646,672.    The  turnover  in  1925  was  $265,782,- 
022,  more  than  six  times  as  much.    During  the  five-year  period  the 
comhined  pools  have  marketed  approximately  750,000,000  bushels  of 
grain,  with  a  gross  turnover  of  $1,100,000,000.    During  the  year 
1927-'28  alone,   the  business  of  the  pool  was  $525,847,287.40,  a 
larger  amount  of  revenue  than  that  of  a.r^''  other  enterprise  in  Canada 
not  excepting  even  the  two  great  transcontinental  railways.  During 
this  period,  also,  the  pools  accumulated  more  than  $20,000,000 
through  elevator  deductions  and  the  commercial  reserves,  which  be- 
longs to  the  farm.ers  and  on  which  they  draw  interest  annually.  This 
money  has  been  used  to  build  elevators  and  to  create  other  facili- 
ties for  handling  their  own  grain. » .There  arc  now  4,558  grain  clcva**- 
tors  in  v/cstcrn  Canada,  with  a  capacity  of  284,818,200  bushels  of 
wheat.    Of  this  number  119  are  terminals.     The  Saskatchewan  Pool  owns 
the  largest  elevator  in  North  America  at  Port  Arthur,  Ontario,  with 
a  capacity  of  6,900,000  bushels  of  vvheat.     This  is  a  natural  develop- 
ment and  is  in  keeping  V7ith  the  Canadian  wheat  farmers'  determina- 
tion to  look  after  the  proper  merchandising  of  his  crop  and  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  retain  control  of  it  until  it  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  final  consumer,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  producer  and 
consujner. ,  .The  Canadian  G-ovcrnmcnt  does  not  give  financial  aid  to 
the  farmers  in  the  marketing  of  their  wheat  crop;  the  farmers  fi- 
nance themselves.    The  management  of  the  pool,  on  the  basis  of  the 
warehouse  receipts  of  grain  stored  in  the  farmers'  own  elevators, 
arranges  with  the  local  banks  for  loans  with  which  to  make  a  first 
payment  to  the  farmers...." 


Citrus  California's  citrus  fruits  have  become  so  popular  abroad 

Exports       that  since  the  introduction  of  refrigerator  space  in  the  vessels 
of  the  various  lines,  the  delivery  of  this  fruit  has  met  with 
great  success,  according  to  the  Los  Angales  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  market  has  steadily  grown  until  in  1928  there  was  exported 
through  the  port  of  Los  Angeles  about  400,000  standard  boxes  valued 
at  aboLit  $2,000,000.    There  was  also  exported  of  the  juices  of  this 
fruit,  about  78,200  gallons  valued  at  about  $175,000,  and  in  addi- 
tion large  quantities  of  orange  and  lemon  oil  made  from  the  peel- 
ings, not  to  mention  orange  marmalade.   (Press,  Aug.  11.) 


Farm  Board  In  an  editorial  on  "The  Rush  of  Wheat,"  Chicago  Journal 

Comment       of  Commerce  for  August  9  says:  "....While  not  issuing  a  prophecy 
in  its  own  person,  the  btmrd  tacitly  indorses  the  opinion  of  the 
grain  cooperatives  that  prices  will  improve.     'The  cooperatives 
realize,^  says  the  board,  'that  there  is  a  prospective  world  short- 
age of  wheat  this  season,  and  that,  including  crop  and  carryover, 
apparently  there  will  be  no  burdensome  surplus  of  wheat.'  Accord- 
ingly the  farmers  are  advised  'to  hold  back  their  shipments  past 
the  congestion  period.'    Prophecy  is  perilous,  as  Mr.  Legge  and 
the  other  members  of  the  board  are  aware;  and  they  will  avoid  it 
whenever  possible.     It  would  also  be  perilous  to  advise  indefinite 
postponement  of  marketing.    But  the  board  does  not  commit  this 
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error.    It  merely  advises  the  farmers  to  slow  down,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  rush  their  wheat  to  market  when  the  railroad  and  elevator 
facilities  are  congested.    This  advice  is  unassailahle.    The  farmers 
should  not  overstay  the  normal  marketing  season,  hut  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  the;^  should  rush  every  "bushel  to  market  the  minute  it  is 
harvested," 

In  an  editorial  on  "Cooperative  Progress,"  the  St.  Paul 
Parmer  for  August  3  says:  "...The  size  and  scope  of  the  National 
Chamher  of  Agricultural  Cooperatives  should  give  to  its  conference 
hoard  a  very  real  power  in  national  affairs.    This  cooperative  of 
coopa.TO.tives  should  begin  to  function  for  agriculture  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  Chamher  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  now 
functions  for  industry.     It  should  also  retain  for  the  cooperative 
a  very  desirahle  independence  of  action  tending  to  counteract  any 
possi'ble  Government  domination  of  the  cooperative  movement.     Some  of 
the  cooperative  associations  have  feared  that  the  new  farm  relief 
plan,  if  carried  out  hy  those  unfriendly  to  the  cooperative  movement, 
might  serve  as  a  throttle  on  cooperative  organizations.    The  person- 
nel of  the  new  Federal  Farm  Board  so  wisely  selected  by  President 
Hoover  rem:0ves  much  of  this  fear.    Now  that  the  cooperatives  have 
built  up  an  overhead  organization  v/hich  can  speak  authoritatively 
for  the  interests  of  the  members  of  cooperative  associations  the 
last  step  will  have  been  taken  in  preserving  the  integrity  of  such 
associations. ..." 

Hawaiian  A  Honolulu  dispatch  to  the  press  of  August  11  states  that 

Pineapples  due  to  a  domestic  and  foreign  demand  for  their  product  which  has 
absorbed  the  1929  output  of  approximately  200,000,000  cans, 
Hawaiian  pineapple  packers  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  curtail- 
ing orders.    One  packing  company  has  already  decided  to  prorate  its 
pack.    It  is  estimated  that  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the 
Hawaiian  canned  pineapple  outturn  this  season  will  be  distributed 
in  the  American  market.     Indications  of  an  increase  began  to  ap- 
pear in  the  latter  part  of  1928.    The  report  says:  "It  is  believed 
that  the  growing  demand  will  cause  packers  to  develop  new  lands. 
There  are  still  available  large  undeveloped  areas  on  which  pine- 
apples could  be  grov/n  and  the  California  Packing  Corporation  is 
prepared  to  enter  the  Philippines,  provided  surveys  about  to  bo 
made  indicate  the  advisability  of  growing  and  packing  the  fruit 
there," 

An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  Comjnerce  for  August  12  says: 
"In  accordance  -with  a  consent  decree  entered  into  in  February,  1920, 
the  leading  packers  of  the  country  were  enjoined  from  owning  or 
operating  retail  meat  markets,  and  from  distributing  or  dealing  in 
Vegetables,  fruits,  cereals  and  other  nonrelated  food  lines.  They 
were  also  prohibited  from  using  or  permitting  the  use  of  their 
refrigerator  cars  and  various  other  marketing  facilities  such  as 
branch  houses,  trucks,  etc.,  for  the  distribution  of  various  food 
products  specified  in  the  decree.    The  packers  arc  now  petitioning 
for  a  modification  of  this  decree  which,  after  many  years  of  litiga- 
tion, threatens  to  become  effective.    They  ask  to  be  released  from 
the  prohibitions  against  dealing  in  nonrelated  lines  and  in  meat 
sold  at  retail.    They  also  desire  permission  to  use  their 
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distriouting  facilities  for  handling  various  articles  proscribed  by 
the  decree,  v/hile  they  petition  for  relief  from  the  perpetual  in- 
junctive provisions  against  ownership  of  stock  in  the  stock  yards 
companies  and  in  terminal  railroad  facilities.    The  brief  presented 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  which  the  packers 
sot  forth  their  case  is  an  extraordinarily  interesting  document  which 
can  be  read  with  profit  by  those  who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
the  complicated  legal  controversies  involved.    The  packers  set  forth 
a  chronicle  of  I'.evolutioxiary  changes  in  the  distributive  machinery  of 
this  country  that  within  the  brief  period  of  a  decade  have  radically 
altered  the  systems  that  prevailed  when  the  consent  decree  was  issued. 
The  metamorphosis  has  in  fact  been  so  profound  that  the  packers  are 
now  in  a  position  to  argue  that  in  the  interest  of  more  effective 
competition  they  should  be  permitted  to  engage  in  the  retail  trade 
activities  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  exclude  them  in  furtherance 
of  effective  competition.    Significant  of  the  new  point  of  view  that 
has  developed  with  the  changing  economic  structure  is  the  fact  that 
the  packers'  petition  is  supported  by  a  long  list  of  livestock  and 
farmers*  associations  that  favors  the  modification  of  the  decree  on 
the  ground  that  their  members  will  profit  from  higher  prices  result- 
ing from  the  competition  in  b-uying  and  the  economies  in  distribution 
that  the  enjoined  packers  are  able  to  supply ♦••So  far  as  the  consum- 
ing public  is  concerned,  the  question  at  issue  is  whether  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  the  packers  in  the  retail  distributive  field  will, 
as  the&'  allege,  tend  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  distribution  and  furnish 
a  competitive  foil  to  the  aggressive  expansion  of  the  chain  stores. 
The  argument  is  a  strar^e  one,  but  the  times,  too,  are  new  and  strange. 
If  the  paxkers  can  prove  their  case,  they  are  certainly  entitled  to 
have  the  same  rights  to  do  business  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  powerful 
organiz0,tions  that  have  sprung  into  being  since  the  consent  decree 
first  issued," 


Section  3 

Depart-  An  editorial  in  Farm  and  Ranch  for  August  10  says:  "The 

ment  of  Department  of  Agriculture  spends  annually  about  $168,000,000  per 
Agricul-  year.  This  is  divided  among  various  divisions  and  bureaus,  much 
ture  of  it  going  to  the  benefit  of  other  industry  connected  with  agri- 

culture only  in  an  indirect  manner.    The  Weather  Bureau,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Chemical  re- 
search costing  millions  of  dollars  is  taken  advantage- of  by  manu- 
facturers.   From  this  fund  come    appropriations  for  the  Extension 
Service  and  for  numerous  other  projects.    Considering  agriculture 
as  the  foundation  of  our  prosperity — the  one  industry  absolutely 
essential  to  a  continuation  of  life  on  this  planet — the  amount 
spent  in  its  support  is  small  indeed." 
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Section  4 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  August  12— October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton 

Exchange  advanced  12  points  to  18. 08;^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
cl^nge  13  points  to  18«03{^,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  10 
points  to  IQolO^,    The  average  price  6f  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10 
designated  markets  advanced  12  points"  to  17.67{zJ  per  Vo,    On  the  cor- 
responding day  one  year  ago  the  pric*'  was  18.03^. 

Livestock  prices:    Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers; 
steers  (1100-1500  Its.)  good  and  choice  $13.75  to  $17;  cows,  good 
and  choice  $8,75  to  $12.25;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice 
$13,25  to  $15;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $14  to  $16.50;  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $11.25  to  $13;  heavy  weight 
hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10.50  to  $11.50;  light 
lights  (130-160  ITds.)  medium  to  choice  $10.90  to  $12.15;  slaughter 
pigs  (90-130  l"bs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10.50  to  $11.65  (soft  or 
oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations). 
SlaLighter  sheep  and  lambs;    Lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs*  down) 
$13.25  to  $14;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $11,25 
to  $13.65. 

G-rain  prices:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.34  7/8  to  $1.36  7/8;  No. 2  red  winter  Chicago 
$1.24f;  Kansas  City  $1.22;  No. 2  hard  winter  (l2^fo  protein)  Kansas 
City  $1.20  to  $1,25;  No. 2  hard  v/inter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
Chicago  $1.25^  to  $1.26|;  Io.3  mixed  corn  Chicago  97-|  to  99^; 
Minneapolis  89  to  90^;  Kansas  City  91-|  to  92^^;  No. 3  yellov/  corn 
Chicago  99f^;  Minneapolis  92  to  93{^;  Kansas  City  92|  to  95^; 
No. 3  white  ,oats  Chicago  40^  to  43j^;  Minneapolis  40j  to  41^. 

New  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  sold  at  a  range  of 
$2.85  to  $3.35  per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $2.85-$3  f.o.b. 
Kansas  and  Missouri  sacked  Cobblers  $2-$2.20  on  the  Chicago  carlot 
market;  ?;isconsin  Cobblers  $2.^l0-$2.50,    Virginia  Elberta  peaches 
sold  at  $2-$3  per  carrier  or  bushel  basket  in  New  York  City;  Belles 
$1.50-$2.25.    Arkansas  Elbertas  $1.75-$2.50  per  bushel  in  the 
Middle  West,     California  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  sold  at  $2.25*- 
$3.50  per  standard  45  in  terminal  markets;  mostly  around  75^  f.o.b» 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware  Wealthy  apples  $1.25-$2.25  per  bushel 
basket  in  New  York  City;  New  York  Oldenburgs  and  &ravensteins 
$1 . 75— $2.25. 

Ti?holesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  43'|{^;  91  score  43^;  90  score  42^^^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats  22^^5-24{^;  Single  Daisies  2^^^22)^^',  Young  Americas 
23<^-24^,  (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr,  Bcon,) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  .n  the  Press  Service.  Off.ce  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  ot 
presenting  all  shades  of  opm;on  as  renocted  in  the  press  on  mrxttcrs  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Aprroval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  «i  importance. 
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FEDERAIj  The  press  to-day  reports  that  spokesmen  for  the  American 

FAEM  BOAHD         Cotton  G-rowers'  Exchange,  marketing  organization  for  about 

300,000  cotton  farmers  in  fourteen  States,  are  at  Washington  in 
conference  v?ith  the  Federal  Farm  Board  looking  to  the  completion 
of  arrangements  by  which  exchange  members  may  be  brought  within  the  benefits  of 
the  new  agricult-ural  marketing  act.  One  of  the  proposals  laid  before  the  board 
by  the  exchange  representatives  had  to  do  with  a  large  loan  from  the  Government 
revolving  fund  to  handle  its  portion  of  the  cotton  crop.  Aside  from  the  loan 
proposition,  specific  problems  discussed  arc  understood  to  have  included  an  cx~ 
tension  of  the  exchange's  operations,  both  as  to  membership  and  marketing. 

The  report  says:  "Carl  Williams,  board  member  representing  cotton,  indi- 
cated that  the  exchange  had  borrov/ed  as  high  as  $37,000,000  in  a  single  year 
from  intermediate  credit  banks  and  private  sources,  which  represented  66  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  crop  handled...." 


TARIFF  -  The  press  to-day  reports  that  after  continued  discussion 

RATES  of  the  hides,  leather  and  shoe    rates  yesterday,  the  majority 

members  of  the  Senate  finance  committee  agreed  to  the  following 
rates:  Hides  are  to  be  subject  to  a  10  per  cent  duty  and  shoes 
to  a  20  per  cent  duty,  as  in  the  House  bill.    The  rate  on  sole  leather  and  belt- 
jng  is  raised  from  12^  per  cent,  in  the  House  bill,  to  15  per  cent.     The  rate  on 
harness  and  saddlei^'  leather  is  raised  from  12-|-  per  cent  in  the  House  bill  to 
14  per  cent.    The  rate  on  calf  and  kip  leather  is  raised  from  15  per  cent  in  the 
House  bill  to  17-?^  per  cent.    The  House  rate  of  20  per  cent  is  retained  on  up- 
holstery, collar,  bag,  case,  glove,  garment,  or  strap  leather.    On  leather 
classed  as  "not  bovine,"  the  House  rate  of  25  per  cent  was  cut  to  17'|-  per  cent. 
The  House  rate  of  30  per  cent  on  grained  or  embossed  leather  was  reduced  to  20 
per  cent. 


INTEEHA.TI0ML  The  press  to-day  says:  "The  State  Department's  interna- 

TAEIFFS  tional  tariff  negotiations  scored  one  major  victory  yesterday 

a.nd  simultaneously  received  two  minor  setbacks.    A  telegram 
from  Paris  reported  that  the  French  G-overnment  had  accepted  the 
latest  American  proposal  regarding  the  evaluation  of  French  exports  to  the 
United  States.    The  setbacks  were  tariff  protests  from  GcrmaJoy  and  Finland.  ••• 
Germany  points  out  to  the  United  States  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  her  to 
fulfill  her  international  obligations  if  her  goods  arc  barred  by  the  American 
tariff ... .The  Finnish  protest  is  against  rates  on  granite." 
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Section  2 

Canadian  Horace  T.  Hunter,  vice  president,  The  MacLean  Publishing 

Business      Company,  is  the  author  of  "A  Prosperous  Canada  Beckons  Our  Business" 
in  The  fegazine  of  Business  for  July,    He  says  in  part:  "Since  the 
"beginning  of  the  century,  Canada  has  developed  four  practically  new 
sources  of  revenue  that  "between  them  have  added  $1,000,000,000  a  year 
to  the  national  income.      These  are  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  metal 
mining,  tourist  traffic,  and  water-power.     The  United  States  is  vital- 
ly interested  in  the  condition  of  "business  in  Canada.      Last  year, 
Canada  brought  over  $800,000,000  v/orth  of  merchandise  and  commodities 
from  the  United  States,  definitely  supplanting  every  other  nation  as 
the  chief  customer  of  Uncle  Sam.     Incidentally,  the  volume  of  trading 
"between  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  not  exceeded  "by  the  volume  of 
trade  between  any  two  countries  in  the  world. . .Agriculture  is  an  im- 
portant prop  of  prosperity  in  Canada.     It  is,  as  much  as  any  other, 
the  basic  industry  of  the  Dominion,  producing  commodities  in  excess 
of  the  co"UJitry's  needs,  thus  being  projected  into  world  markets  which 
have  recently  been  favorable  to  export  trade...." 


farm  An  editorial  in  The  Nation  for  August  7  says:  "The  policy  of 

Board  the  Farm  Board  is  rapidly  being  made  clear.     Its  theory  wag  set 

Comment       forth  by  the  chairman,  Alexander  Legge,  in  his  address  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation  at  Baton  Rouge  on  July  30... The 
present  trouble  with  agriculture,  he  holds,   is  largely  a  matter  of 
marketing,  and  he  states  the  central  feature  of  the  board's  program 
thus:  'Tlie  board  believes  that  it  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
American  farmers  by  encouraging  the  development  of  large-scale, 
central  cooperative  organizations.'    The  records  of  the  Department 
of  Agriciilturc,  Mr.  Legge  states,  show  that  2,000,000  farmers,  or 
nearly  one- third  of  the  total,  already  belong  to  the  12,500  exist- 
ing cooperative  associations,  and  he  hopes  that  by  developing  the 
activities  of  these  organizations  it  may  be  possible  in  time  to 
control  surplus  production  and  to  stabilize  marketing  conditions. 
As  a  first  step  in  the  board's  program,  it  has  already  arranged 
for  the  formation  of  the  Farmers'  National  Grain  Corporation,  a 
central  ms.rkcting  organization  with  an  initial  capital  of  $10,000,- 
000.    The  fifty-two  officials  of  existing  farm  organizations  who 
met  vTith  the  board  at  the  organizing  meeting  included  leaders  of 
the  farm  revolt  at  last  year's  Republican  convention,  so  one  pur- 
pose of  the  farm  relief  act  is  in  way  of  attainment.    American  agr- 
icultural history  is  not  too  reassuring  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  cooperative  effort  among  farmers,  but  it  will  be  interesting, 
at  any  rate,  to  see  what  the  application  of  big-business  methods 
to  agricultural  marketing  can  accomplish." 

An  editorial  in  The  Magazine  of  Business  for  August  says: 
"The  farm  relief  bill  and  the  organization  of  the  Farm  Board  doubt- 
less bulled  the  markets  somewhat.    Visions  of  higher  prices,  sup- 
ported by  Uncle  Sam's  half-billion-dollar  roll,  would  do  that. 
Professional  dealers  remain  calm,  but  the  speculative  element  is 
q.uite  happily  excited.    But  who  knows  what  the  Farm  Board  will  or 
can  do  to  farm  prices?    According  to  the  law  it  is  only  to 
'stabilize^  them.    To  do  this  it  will  have  to  keep  several  balls 
in  the  air  at  once:    play  with  nature,  the  farmer,  the  coopera- 
tives, and  the  commodity  markets,  here  and  abroad..." 
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Farm  Stabil-  H.  L.  Russell,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Universi- 

Ization       ty  of  Wisconsin,  writes  of  "The  Farm  Board's  Difficult  Task"  in 

American  Bankers  Association  Journal  for  August,    He  says  in  part: 

While  the  primary  relation  which  farm  relief  will  have  is  in 
conjunction  with  organized  groups  of  farmers  through  their  coopera- 
tives, yet  the  individual  or  unorganized  farmer  no  douTDt  will  also 
he  able  to  profit  "by  the  activities  of  his  organized  fellows.     If  a 
stabilized  program  of  merchandising  is  able  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
turbing surpluses  that  now  exert  such  a  depressing  influence  on 
prices,  the  general  price  relation  should  be  improved.     If  this  oc- 
curs, the  small  or  individual  farmer  should  also  be  able  to  share 
in  such  benefit.    The  greatest  handicap  from  which  agriculture  suf- 
fers is  that  in  so  man;^'  branches  there  is  only  one  turnover  a  year. 
There  is  one  harvest  and  one  only.    The  inevitable  conscquonco  of 
this  situation  is  that  the  market  is  glutted  at  time  of  harvest  to 
be  followed  later,  perhaps,  by  shortages.     It  is  this  situation 
that  imposes  on  agriculture  handicaps  that  arc  far  heavier  than 
in  most  other  business  lines.    This  condition  also  invites  specula- 
tive operations  that  often  disturb  so  seriously  price  ranges.  If 
the  farmer  could  operate  like  a  chain  store  system  where  the  in- 
ventory is  turned  over  every  few  weeks,  he  could  spread  his  fixed 
overhead  expenue  over  a  wider  volume  of  business.    The  packer  can 
operate  his  plant  on  a  turnover  every  few  weeks.     The  steer  he  buys 
from  the  farm.er  has  been  fed,  not  merely  for  a  single  growing  sea- 
son, but  perchance  for  two  years  or  even  more.    Feed,  labor,  and 
fixed  interest  charges  on  capital  invested,  both  in  land  used,  as 
well  as  the  herd  fed,  must  be  provided  for  a  long  period  of  time 
before  ciiy  returns  whatever  are  received, ., Therefore  stabilization 
in  price  is  of  much  moment  in  the  farming  game,,," 

St.  Lawrence  D.  A.  MacG-ibbon,  head  of  the  department  of  economics  of 

Waterway —  the  University  of  Alberta,  writes  of  "The  Economic  Aspects  of  the 
A  Canadian  St,  Lawrence  Shipway"  in  the  summer  issue  of  Q,ueen's  Q,uarterly.  He 
View  says  in  part:  "The  construction  of  a  shipway  from  the  G-reat  Lakes 

to  the  sea  is  an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude  that  there  is  room 
for  sharp  differences  of  opinion  about  its  ad^risability .     In  so 
far  as  these  differences  of  opinion  are  based  on  economic  considera- 
tions, and  are  not  of  a  selfish  nature,  they  revolve  around  the 
study  of  three  problems.    These  problems  are  the  total  cost  of  the 
enterprise,  the  net  reduction  in  transportation  rates  to  be  expect- 
ed, and  the  volume  of  traffic  that  will  make  use  of  the  route.  If 
those  questions  could  be  answered  fully  and  completely  the  data 
would  then  be  available  to  determine  whether  the  project  would 
yield  an  economic  surplus  or  deficit.     In  addition  to  these  main 
questions,  there  are  certain  considerations  surrounding  the  project 
that  tend  to  complicate  the  issue.    The  project  involves  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  an  international  agreement  dividing  the 
costs  of  the  enterprise.    Hence  from  a  Canadian  standpoint  the 
kind  of  bargain  that  can  be  m.ade  v/ith  the  United  States  is  of 
great  importance  in  determining  whether  the  project  is  a  desirable 
one  for  this  coiintry  to  undertake."       After  reviewing  in  detail 
the  estima,tions  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Engineers,  the  author  con- 
cludes: "Our  survey  shows  estimates  of  annual  charges  ranging  from 
$33,540,000  to  $37,310,000.    Estimates  of  expected  savings  on 


transportation  rates  vary  "between  $1.28  per  ton  and  $1.86  per  ton 
with  the  weightiest  opinion  supporting  the  lower  figure.    The  esti- 
mated vol-ame  of  traffic  may  "be  said  to  he  between  15,000,000  tons 
annually  and  the  official  estimates  of  24,450,000  tons.     It  will  "be 
obvious  tliat  thece  figures  can  be  combined  in  various  v;ays  to  sup- 
port quite  different  conclusions.      If  the  engineers  did  not  exceed 
their  estimates  of  capital  cost,  if  savings  approximated  $1.86  per 
ton  and  if  there  were  24,000,000  tons  of  traffic  annually,  there 
would  be  a  substantial  gain  in  constructing  the  channel.    But  even 
with  this  volume  of  traffic,  if  savings  did  not  exceed  $1.28  per 
ton  there  would  be  an  t-.nnual  deficit  uprn  the  route.    Finally,  if 
the  route  did  not  achieve  a  traffic  density  greater  than  either 
the  Suez  or  the  Panama,  even  though  savings  reached  the  upper  fig- 
ure of  $1.86  per  ton,  there  would  still  bo  a  deficit  to  be  met 
from  taxation  by  the  two  countries...." 


Section  3 

In  an  editorial  on  "The  Value  of  Government  Heports,"  Farm 
and  Ranch  for  August  10  says: " . .  .G-overriment  reports  are  issued  main- 
ly as  an  aid  to  producers,  but  if  commercial  interests  take  advant- 
age of  them  while  farmers  ignore  them,  the  Government  should  not  be 
condemned.    There  is  an  old  saying  that  you  can  lead  a  horse  to 
water,  out  you  can  not  make  him  drink.    The  Government  can  give 
producers  valuable  information,  but  it  can  not  make  them  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.    Let  U3  call  attention  to  the  report  on  hogs.  One 
was  recently  issued  that  fewer  sows  had  been  bred  in  this  country 
than  for  several  years;  that  cold-storage  pork  supplies  were  down; 
that  the  pig  crop  was  small,  and  therefore  there  was  reason  to  bc- 
liovo  that  the  low  point  in  the  cycle  of  prices  hiad  been  reached, 
and  for  another  year  prices  would  be  apt  to  advance.    How  many 
farmers  will  take  advantage  of  this  state  of  affairs  and  make  some 
money  on  hogs?    This  is  what  a  lot  of  them  will  do:  They  will  wait 
until  prices  start  going  up.     They  will  hesitate  some  more  and 
keep  on  hesitating  until  prices  have  about  reached  the  high  point. 
Suddenly  they  will  decide  that  there  is  money  in  hogs  and  start 
raising  a  few.     It  will  take  them  six  months  to  get  a  litter  ready 
for  the  ma.rket  if  they  follow  the  approved  rules  of  feeding  and 
m8,nagemcnt,  and  longer  if  they  don't.    Thousands  of  farmers  will 
do  this  and  all  will  get  on  the  market  at  once  and  break  it, 
Pricos  start  down  because  of  the  sudden  increase  in  supply.  Then 
these  farmers  will  sell  all  they  have,  including  their  brood  sov/s, 
and  swear  there  is  no  money  in  hogs  and  never  has  been.    They  will 
go  back  into  the  business  again  about  the  same  way  and  go  broke 
again.    We  could  continue  this  discussion  of  Government  reports, 
but  already  we  havQ  exceeded  the  limits  of  editorial  space.  Just 
remember  that  these  reports  are  utterly  useless  if  one  does  not 
use  them," 
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Section  4 
I^FJCdlT  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  August  13 — Livestock  prices:  Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  Its.)  good  and' choice  $13.75  to  $17; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $8.75  to  $12.25;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down) 
good  and  choice  $13.50  to  $15.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $14.50 
to  $17;  fe  eder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $11.25 
to  $13;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$10.50  to  $11.50;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  medium  to  choice 
$10.90  to  $12.15;  sla-oghter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and 
choice  $10,50  to  $lleGo     (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  ex- 
cluded from  ahove  (iuooctions) .     Slaughter  sheep  and  lamhs:  Larats, 
good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $13  to  $13.75;  feeding  lamhs  (range 
stock)  mcdi-om  to  choice  $11.25  to  $13.50. 

Octoher  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  23  points  to  18,31^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
20  points  to  18,23^-,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  20  points 
to  18,30^-,    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  desig- 
nated markets  advanced  20  points  to  17,87^  per  lb.    On  the  sajnc 
day  one  year  ago  the  price  was  18,43^. 

Grain  prices:    No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.35  3/8  to  $1.37  3/8;  No. 2  hard  winter  (l2^^  protein) 
Kansas  City  $1,23  to  $1.26;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) 
Chicago  $l,22f  to  $1.25;  No, 3  yellow  corn  Minneapolis  90  to  91^; 
Kansas  City  94-^  to  95-^;  No, 3  white  oats  Chicago  40-|  to  42^(^; 
Minneapolis  39  to  39|^;  Kansas  City  41^  to  43^. 

New  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  closed  at  $2.85-$3,50 
per  100  pounds  in  ea-stern  cities;  $2.90-$3  f.o.b.  Kansas  and 
Missouri  sacked  Cobblers  sold  at  $2,10-$2.20  on  the  Chicago  carlot 
market,    llevi  York  and  Massachusetts  sacked  yellow  onions  ranged 
mostly  $2,25-$2,50  per  100  nounds  in  consuming  centers;  mostly 
$2.10-$2.15  f.o.b,  Connecticut  Valley  points.    California,  Tur- 
lock  Section,  Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  closed  at  $l,75-$3,25  per 
standard  45  in  terminal  ma.rkets;  35f5-90{^  f.o,b.    New  Jersey  and 
Delaware  Wealthy  and  Maiden  Blush  apples  sold  at  $1.25  to  $3 
per  bushel  basket  in  New  York;  New  York  Oldenburgs  and  Graven- 
steins  $l,75-$2.25. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  43-|^;  91  score,  43^;  90  score,  42^^?. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No,l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Elats,  23  to  24^;  Single  Daisies,  22^  to  23-|-^;  Young  Americas, 
23  to  24^,  (Prepared  by  Bu,  of  Agr.  Econ,) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Offiie  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinioa  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  aEecting  agriculture,  particular.y  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Apiroval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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THE  PEESIDSNT  President  Hoover  will  ir.ake  a  trip  into  the  Middle  lest 

MY  VISIT  WEST  and  also  visit  four  cities  in  Texas  some  time  this  fall,  if  the 
work  of  Congress  so  shapes  itself  as  to  permit  him  to  leave 
Washington,  or  if  a  sufficient  recess  is  taken  "before  the  regular 

session  is  called  to  order  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  according  to  the  . 

press  to-day. 


THE  SECESTARY  The  press  to-day  reports  that  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

APPROVES  THIR-  Hyde  '  ■  •     iias'  placed  his  official  approval  on  the  proposal  to 
TESU-MOiZC'H         simplify  the  present  calendar.     In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
CALEITOAE  State  Stimson  he  transmitted  an  unofficial  report  of  a  group 

seeking  this  goal.    The  report  was  compiled  for  use  hy  Secre- 
tary Stimson  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  the  League  of  Nations 
as  to  the  opinion  of  this  Government  on  calendar  simplification.     The  League 
has  in  view,  if  sentiment  is  favorable,  the  calling  of  an  international  confer- 
ence on  calenda,r  reform. 


SUGAR  DUTIES  An  Associated  Press  disp^i-tch  Augu.st  14  from  G-eneva  says: 

"The  economic  committee  of  the  League  of  Hations  suggested 
August  13  that  the  league  council  call  attention  of  the  govern- 
ments to  'the  advisability  of  ascertaining  whether  there  is  any  possibility  of 
lowering  their  excise  duties  on  sugar  without  adversely  affecting  their  fiscal 
position.'     This  was  its  only  suggestion  for  the  present  for  relief  of  the 
present  crisis  in  the  world  sugar  industry.     It  promised,  however,  to  continue 
to  watch  developments  with  a  view  to  possible  utilization  of  concerted  inter- 
national action  in  the  industry," 


BRITISH  A  London  dispatch  August  14  reports  that  what  may  prove 

COTTOIJ  STRIKE    to  be  the  first  definite  step  toward  settlement  of  the  Lanca- 
shire cotton  stoppage  v/as  taken  Aug-ci.st  13  v/hen  the  Master  Cotton 
Spinners  Eederation  accepted  the  principle  of  arbitration  and 
the  manufacturers  passed  a  similar  motion.    The  operatives  and  trades  unions 
already  had  expressed  willingness  to  have  the  dispute  settled  by  arbitration. 
Until  August  14,  however,  the  m^.stor  spinners  maintained  opposition  to  arbitra- 
tion.    The  complete  tie-up  of  the  Lancashire  cotton  industry  began  over  two 
weeks  ago,  when  the  employers  posted  notices  demanding  an  all-round  reduction 
in  wages  of  12-|-  per  cent,  and  the  operatives  refused  to  consent  to  a  scaling 
down  of  their  pa;^'» 


TEXA-S  G-RAIH  By  informal  action  yestci-day,  the  Interstate  Commerce 

BATES  Commission  gave  permission  to  the  Kansas  City  Southern  Railroad 

to  install  new  and  lower  rates  on  wheat  and  other  grains  from 
southwestern  territory  to  Texas  ports  for  export,  according  to 
the  press  to-day. 
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Section  2 

Candy  Con-  Candy  sales  totaling  $158,200,000  or  about  95  per  cent  of 

siomption      the  amount  sold  in  the  first  six  months  of  1929,  were  made  by  446 

manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  according  to  a  study  made  by  the 
foodstuffs  division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  an  increase  of 
3»32  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1928. 
Tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  the  sales  amounted  to  $341,209,- 
020.    The  greatest  increase  in  sales  during  the  first  half  of  1929 
was  made  by  the  central  section,  which  comprises  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Kontucl^,  Michigan,  western  New  York,  western  Pennsylvania, 
lest  Virginia  and  Wisconsin.   (Press,  Aug.  14.) 


Electric  An  editorial  in  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  and  Farmer  for 

Service       August  10  says:  "It  is  interesting  to  note  the  rapid  extension  of 
In  Wis-        'high  line'  service  to  the  farms  of  Wisconsin.    At  present  Wiscon- 
consin         sin  ranks  sixth  among  all  the  States  in  the  number  of  farms  served 
by  central  stations.     California  stands  first  with  62,720  farms 
served,  followed  in  order  by  New  York,  Washington,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Wisconsin.    Wisconsin  has  an  estimated  number  of  20,885 
farms  served  in  this  way.     California  has  46  per  cent  of  all  its 
farms  served  by  electric  current  from  central  stations,  while  in 
Wisconsin  the  percentage  is  said  to  be  10«8  per  cent.    At  least 
another  10  per  cent  arc  probably  served  by  individual  unit  electric 
light  and  power  plants.    As  to  monthly  average  consumption  of  elec- 
tricity for  all  farm  purposes,  the  rural  lines  committee  of  the 
Wisconsin  Utilities  Association  places  the  figures  here  at  50 
kilowatt  hours  per  farm.     In  1923  they  claim  it  was  only  16  k.w.h. 
The  general  national  estimate  by  good  authorities  on  total  farm 
electricity  from  all  sources  consumed  in  1928  amounts  to  1,335,- 
000,000  k.w.h.  a  year.    This  is  about  one-sixtieth  of  the  national 
electric  consuript ion  in  all  lines.    Of  the  above  total  rural  use 
expressed  in  k.w.h,  the  California  farmers  use  about  one  billion, 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  country  uses  260,000,000  k.w.h,  on  farms. 
Individual  plants  produce  about  75  m.illion  k.w.h.    according  to 
the  survey.    To  make  electric  service  pay  its  way,  including  the 
higher  costs  in  an  advanced  standard  of  living  which  it  brings, 
is  the  task  set  before  the  advoco.tes  and  users  of  electric  cur- 
rent.    In  all  our  numerous  personal  inquiries  we  have  found  farm 
users  unanimous  in  praise  of  electric  service  values,  but  many 
favor  needful  regtilation. " 


Farm  Board  ,  An  editorial  in  Oregon  Farmer  for  August  8  says:  "In  a 

Comment        recent  address,  Arthur  IvI.  Eyde,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  said: 
'In  1925,     675,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  sold  for  $1,100,000,000. 
In  1928,     903,000,000  bushels  sold  for  less  than  $1,000,000,000, 
A  crop  of  227,000,000  bushels  more  wheat  sold  for  about  $100,000,- 
000  less  money.'     We  trust  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  does 
not  draw  the  conclusion  from  those  figures  that  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  the  wheat  grower's  problem  lies  in  continued  decrease  in 
the  production.    To  be  sure,  large  crops  sometimes  bring  less 
money  than  smaller  crops.    But  the  chief  problem  before  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  is  not  to  bring  about  reduced  production,  but  to  devise 
and  put  into  operation  ways  and  means  of  making  production  with  a 
reasonable  surplus  profitable  to  the  producers.    If  every  man, 
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woman  and  child  in  the  world  could  to-day  walk  up  to  the  source  of 
supply  and  take  the  variety  and  quantity  of  foodstuffs  desirable  for 
their  coirrplete  wellheing  there  would  he  no  surplus  of  any  of  the  sta- 
ples.   With  this  thought  in  mind,  we  wonder  if  the  problem  of  efficient 
distrihtition  of  foodstuffs  is  not  one  upon  which  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  could  spend  considerable  time  and  energy  to  the  advantage  not 
only  of  the  American  producer  but  of  the  consumer  and  would-be  consigner 
both  at  home  and  abroad," 

Industrial  An  editorial  in  The  New  York  World  is  quoted  in  Commerce  and 

Cycles         Finance  for  August  14  as  saying:  "When  we  look  back  over  any  period 

of  our  industrial  history  we  are  confronted  with  evidence  of  a  steady 
growth.     In  recent  years  especially  the  rate  of  industrial  expansion 
in  this  country  has  been  so  marked  that  there  is  an  almost  universal 
belief  in  our  continuous  and  virtually  unlimited  economic  progress. 
Yet  if  we  disregard  the  picture  as  a  whole  and  study  the  development 
of  single  industries,  wc  shall  find  that  this  progress  has  beon  far 
from  uniform.    While  some  industries  are  going  forward  others  are 
slowing  down,  and  those  which  were  once  in  the  lead  are  now  lagging 
behind.    There  was  .a  .time  in  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  when  the  cotton  and  woolen  industries  were  the  principal  man- 
ufactures, but  in  this  country  to-day  neither  of  these  is  prosperous, 
while  general  prosperity  is  at  a  high  level.    A  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  steel  held  the  center  of  the  stage  for  industrial  America.  Since 
then  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  has  forged  to  the  front.  Coal 
no  longer  occupies  the  place  it  once  did  in  the  national  economy, 
because  of  the  rivalry  of  petroleum  and  electric  power.    What  is 
true  of  scpa.ratc  industries  is  likewise  true  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  nations.     In  manufactures  Great  Britain  was  once  supremo, 
but  her  leadership  is  now  successfully  challenged  by  Germ.any  and  the 
United  States.    A  description  of  these  industrial  accelerations  and 
retardations  and  an  analysis  of  the  underlying  causes  appear  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Journal  of  Economic  and  Business  History  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Simon  Kuznets  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search,    It  is  a  matter  of  comjnon  observation  that  over  a  long 
period  the  rate  of  technical  advance  in  any  industry  tends  to  slack- 
en.    Such  progress  in  its  initial  stages  is  accelerated  and  then 
usually  loses  its  rate  of  speed.     The  first  important  invention  is 
quiclcly  followed  by  others,  and  the  technical  processes  arc  im- 
proved in  other  ways  also.    This  is  the  period  of  acceleration.  In 
the  course  of  time,  however,  less  and  less  is  left  to  improve  and 
the  rate  of  progress  is  retarded.    Doctor  Euznets  shows  that  in 
the  cotton  and  woolen  industries  there  have  been  no  important  im- 
provements since  1860.    There  has  been  no  important  technical  prog- 
ress in  the  steel  industry  since  1890,  and  its  later  progress  has 
been  along  the  lines  of  organization  rather  than  of  technique.  In 
contrast  with  these  long-established  industries  v>re  have  the  automo- 
bile, radio  and  aviation  industries,  which  are  still  in  the  stage 
of  acceleration,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  automobile  indus- 
try is  nearing  the  end  of  this  stage.    Sometim.es  an  industry  after 
reaching  the  stage  of  retardation  may  experience  pressure  from 
without  which  will  cause  a  revival  of  its  technical  progress... 
The  data  dealing  with  those  changes  are  not  sufficiently  conclu- 
sive to  Justify  any  final  verdict,  but  they  appear  to  confirm 
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fairly  well  the  hypothesis  that  industrial  progress  after  a  time  is 
sulDjected  to  retarding  influences*.." 

Potato  An  editorial  in  The  Oregon  Farmer  for  August  1  says:  "Intel*- 

Institute    ligent  cooperation  Toy  potato  growers  in  reducing  their  acreage  this 
spring  ahout  12  per  cent  seems  destined  to  return  to  the  industry 
many  thousands  of  dollars  more  than  would  have  heen  possiole  if  no 
heed  had  "been  paid  to  advance  warnings  against  heavy  plantings.  For 
this  service  growers  may  thank  the  National  Potato  Institute,  in 
cooperation  with  its  State  TDranchcs.    The  institute  was  formed  last 
year  when  the  potato  industry  was  in  genuine  -distress.    At  that 
time  a  disastrous  surplus  threatened  and  growers  were  advised  to 
hold  hack  low  grade  potatoes  on  their  farms,  shipping  only  No.l 
grade  until  the  market  had  ahsorhed  the  first  threatening  surplus. 
The  wisdom,  of  this  coixnsel  was  demonstrated  hy  its  strengthening 
effect  on  market  quotations.     3y  orderly  marketing  of  No.l  grade 
potatoes,  and-  feeding  of  large  quantities  of  low  grade  potatoes  at 
home,  the  old  crop  was  cleaned  up  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  and 
growers  received  far  "better  returns  than  they  expected  at  the  he- 
ginning;;  of  the  shipping  season,..." 


Section  3 

Depart-  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  August  17  says:  "The 

ment  of        rapid  grov/th  of  dairying  in  recent  years  has  led  to  frequent  vjarn- 
Agricul-      ings  ahout  overdoing  a  good  thing.    However,  the  danger  of  early 
ture  over-expansion  is  not  great,  in  the  opinion  of  0.  E.  Eeed,  Chief  of 

the  United  States  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.    He  helieves  that 
prices  for  heef  in  the  next  few  years  'will  he  an  important  factor 
in  restricting  the  expansion  of  dairying'  by  inducing  farmers  to 
produce  hcef  cattle.    That  the  relative  price  of  heef  and  of  milk 
must  he  the  deciding  factor  in  maintainirig  a  halance  hctwecn  the 
two  industries  is  certain.    The  hah it  of  advising  farmers  to  turn 
to  dairying,  as  indulged  in  hy  many  well-meaning  persons  who  want 
to  aid  agriculture,  is  not  needed  when  prices  or  profits  point  that 
way,  a.nd  it  should  not  he  heeded  when  they  point  the  other  way." 
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Section  4 
MARKET  QUOTATIONS 

ram 

Products  August  14 — Livestock  prices:    Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13.25  to  $17; 
cows,  good  and  choice  $8,50  to  $12.25;  heifers  (850  Its.  dovm) 
good  and  choice  $13.50  to  $15*75;  vealers  good  and  choice  $15  to 
$17.50;  feeder  and  stocicer  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $11.25 
to  $13;  heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice 
$10.60  to  $11.45;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  medium  to  choice 
$10,90  to  $12.10;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and 
choice  $10,60  to  $11.65    (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roaating  pigs  ex- 
cluded from  ahove  quotations).    Slaughter  sheep  and  lamhs:  Lamhs, 
good  and  choice  (84  Ihs.  down)  $13  to  $14;  feeding  lambs  (range 
stock)  medium  to  choice  $11.25  to  $13.50. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  18  points  to  18.13^,  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
14  points  to  18.09{z5,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  10  points 
to  18.20^,    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  desig- 
nated markets  declined  19  points  to  17.68{^  per  lb.    On  the  same 
day  one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  18.61;zJ. 

Grain. prices:    No. 2  red  winter  wheat  Chicago  $1.26;  Kansas 
City  $1,23  to  $1.25;  No. 2  hard  winter  (12^  protein)  Kansas  City 
$1,24  to  $1,28;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago 
$1.23|  to  $1.26i;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  89|  to  90^^^;  Kansas 
City  ^5  to  96^;. No, 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  $1.01;  Minneapolis  92-| 
to  93^^;  Kansas  City  95|-  to  99{^;  No, 3  ?/hitc  oats  Minneapolis 
40  l/8  to  40  5/8(^;  Kansas  City  42^  to  43y, 

New  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  closed  at  $2.85-$3.50 
per  100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $3  f .o.b.  Wisconsin 
sacked  Cobblers  $2.35-$2.45  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market.  Cali- 
fornia Salmon  Tint  cantaloupes  closed  at  S2.25-S3c25  per  standard 
45  in  consuming  centers;  80  to  85  cents  f *0ebo  uMrlock  section. 
New  York  yellow  onions  ranged  $2-$2,40  per  100  pounc s  in  eastern 
cities;  Massachusetts  stock  $2.15«-$2,75.    Virginia  Elberta  peaches 
$1.25-$3  per  carrier  and  bushel  basket  in  eastern  city  markets. 
Delaware  and  Maryland  Elbertas  mostly  $l,50-$2,25.     Illinois  and 
Indiana  Elbertas  $1.75-$2.75  per  bushel  basket  in  the  Middle  West. 

Tiiiholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York 
were:  92  score,  43^^;  91  score,  43{zJ;  90  score,  42|-{^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  23  to  24:^;  Single  Daisies,  22^  to  2Z^(p;  Young  Ameri- 
cas, i3-|  to  24^,  (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prcoared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Depajtnient  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opioioa  as  roflooted  in  the  press  on  maU.r*  a&ctiug  agriculture  particular  y  m  its 
economic  aspects.  Apfroval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  «i  importance. 
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FEDERA-L  A  special  dispatch  to  The  New  York  Timss  to-day  says:  "A 

FAEM  BOARD         hearing  will  "be  held  before  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  prohably  on 

AUi^ust  22,  on  the  plans  of  the  recently  formed  $50,000,000  coopera- 
tive association  formed  to  market  fruit  and  vegetables.  ,  The  manag- 
ers of  the  organization  yesterday  asked  to  appear  before  the  board  and  explain 
their  project. " 

Farm  organizations  seeking  relief  by  way  of  the  $500,000,000  revolving 
fund,  to  be  administered  by  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  are  overwhelming  that  agency 
with  petitions.      The  boa.rd  feels  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  can  best  serve 
American  agriculture    in  general  and  the  cooperative  associations  in  particular  by 
setting  aside  a  period  in  which  it  will  hold  no  further  hearings,  except  in  dis- 
tress or  emergency  cases,  and  will,  instead,  devote  itself  to  the  perfection  of 
its  own  operating  machinery.    Only  in  this  way  can  the  bo,ard  get  itself  q.uickly 
into  a  position  to  respond  actively  to  req.uests  for  loans  or  for  other  assistance. 
(The  Baltimore  Sun,  Arigust  16.) 


BRITISH  A  London  dispatch  to  The  I-'ew  York  Times  August  16  reports 

COTTON  STRIKE    that  the  Lancashire  cotton  mills  ?/ill  be  working  in  full  sv/ing 

again  to-day.    After  an  eighteen-day  stoppage  over  the  employers' 
demand  for  a  reduction  of  wages,  representatives  of  the  employers 
and  workers  got  together  in  Manchester  yesterday  and  last  night  had  hammered  out 
the  terms  under  which  the  dispute  will  be  referred  to  a  court  of  arbitration,  the 
mills  meantime  to  resume  at  the  old  rates  of  pay.    Thousands'of  operatives,  m.any 
of  them  women  with  shawls  for  hea,dcovering,  cheered  the  announcem.ent  of  the  set- 
tlement in  Blackburn,  Oldham,  Bolton  and  Bury.    Both  the  employers  and  the  v/ork- 
ers  are  pledged  to  accept  the  award  of  the  court  of  arbitration,  which  will  con- 
sist of  tv/o  representatives  of  each  tide  with  an  independent  chairman  appointed 
by  Sir  Horace  Wilson,  the  permanent  secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Labjor,  who  got 
the  workers  and  the  employers  together  yesterday  for  the  first  time  since  tho 
trouble  started. 


IJEW  BUDGET  Col.  James  C.  Roop,  Chicago  banker,  yesterday  took  the 

HEAD  oa-th  of  office  as  director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  succeed- 

ing Brig.  Gen.  Herbert  M.  Lord,  who  retired  from  the  office  May  . 
31,  to  enter  private  business.     Colonel  Roop  is  not  entirely  a 
stranger  to  the  budget  work,  inasmuch  as  he  was  assistant  to  Gen.  Charles  G. 
Dawes,  when  the  la,tter  was  budget  director.    Roop  is  the  third  man  to  hold  posi" 
tion  of  director  of  the  budget,  General  Dawes,  now  ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
and  General  Lord  being  his  only  predecessors.   (Wash.  Post,  Aug.  16.) 


MID IIE12A.KEA17        '         The  Washington  Post  to-day  says:  "To  prevent  the  spread 
FRUIT  FLY  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  the  Secretary  of  the  Uavy  yester- 

day issued  an  order  prohibiting  all  Navy  vessels  likely  to  touch 
the  United  States  ports  of  the  Southeastern  States  and  the  West 
Coast  from  taking  .on  Florida  fruit  or  vegetables  that  are  subject  to  the  pest." 
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Section  2 

Fertilizer  An  editorial  in  Tne  Anerican  Fertilizer  for  August  3  says: 

Plant  In  "Announcement  is  irade  that  work  has  heen  begun  on  a  great  fertilizer 
Canada         plant  at  Trail,  British  Colurp."bia,  Canada,  in  connection  with  the 

mining  activities  of  the  Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelting  Company. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  mining  corporations  of  the  world,  pro- 
ducing half  a  dozen  metals  from  an  inexhaustible  svipply  of  complex 
ores.    Sulphuric  acid  will  he  recovered  from  smelter  gases,  which 
are  al?;ays  a  nuisance  around  mining  plants.    An  electric  pov/or  plant 
of  30,000  horsepower  will  furnish  primary  power  for  the  various 
operations,  which  will  include  the  recovery  of  air  nitrogen  by  the 
most  approved  method,     Tnc  total  cost  will  exceed  $7,000,000.  The 
significant  feature  of  this  announcement  is  that  the  plant  will  be 
located  several  hundred  m.llcs  from  any  farm  land  on  which  commercial 
fertilizers  are  noxi  used.    Evidently  the  ov/ncrs  have  fo.ith  in  their 
ability  to  absorb  transportation  costs,  or  else  they  expect  the  use 
of  commercial  fertilizers  to  extend  to  the  far  West...." 


Sta.te  An  editorial  in  Commercial  West  (Minneapolis)  for  August  3 

SarJ-cs  says:  "Last  week  Commercial  West  published  the  gist  of  the  report 

of  H.  IT,  Sims,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Uatior^al  Association  of 
Supervisors  of  Banks.    There  was  one  especial  statement  in  the  re- 
port which  we  wish  to  emphasize.     'Deposits,  capital  and  the  total 
resources  of  State  banks  throughout  the  country  are  larger  than 
ever  before,'  Mr.  Sims  stated,   'and  reflect  a  healthy  condition,' 
When  wo  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  State  banks  more  near- 
ly reflect  the  going  business  situation  in  the  rural  areas  of  the 
countr;^'  than  any  one  other  class  of  institution  Mr.  Sims'  statement 
takes  on  more  than  the  ordino^ry  degree  of  significance.     ?/e  believe  ■ 
it  accounts  for  the  solid  prosperity,  nation-wide,  that  has  marked 
the  progress  of  the  United  States  in  recent  years.    This  situation 
as  to  the  State  bfj.nks  of  the  country  establishes  the  smaller 
cities,  towns,  villages  and  rural  comimnitics  of  the  Nation  on  a 
sound  basis  of  business  development.     It  indicates  that  they  are 
going  ahead;  that  their  thousands  of  fa.ctories,  and  various  indus- 
tries are  making  money;  that  their  merchants  and  professional 
people  8-re  busy  with  their  enterprise  and  their  callings.  And 
here,  in  the  sm.aller  communities,  we  have  the  foundation  for  pros- 
perity.    If  they  are  not  making  money  the  great  m.etropolitan  cen- 
ters inevitably  v;ill  not  progress,  for  it  is  the  small  town  and 
its  productive  surroundings,  whether  they  be  devoted  to  agriculture 
or  the  digging  of  raw  imterial  from  the  ground,  that  is  the  feed- 
er to  the  big  tovm  and  upon  which  its  prosperity  must  depend.  The 
fact,  therefore,  that  the  State  banks  are  prospering,  is  encourag- 
ing and  lea.ds  us  to  believe  that  y/e  are  going  to  continue  our  on- 
ward march  in  this  great  productive  era." 


Wool  Market  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  August  10  says: 

"The  market  for  fine  wool  has  been  unsatisfactory  so  far  this 
season.     Considerable  delaine  v/ool  has  changed  hands  at  32^  in 
Ohio  and,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Ohio  cooperative  association  has 
sold  some  at  37^  delivered  at  sea.board  points.    ITow  students  of 
the  wool  situation  think  prices  on  this  year's  crop  have  touched 
bottom  and  expectation  of  something  better  prevails.  Recent 
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markets  have  shown  sone  improvement  iDut  it  was  in  activity  rather 
than  in  price.  Pine  v/ools  look  too  low  in  coraparison  with  others 
and  in  consideration  of  a  moderate  supply." 


Section  3 
lv!A.RlCET  QUOTATIONS 

Fa.rm 

Products  Au^st  15 — Grain  prices:     No. 2  hard  winter  wheat  (12^^!$ 

protein)  Kansas  City  $1,24  to  $1.29;  No. 2  hard  v/inter  (notion  protein 
basis)  Chicago  $1,22-4-;  Ho. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  $1.00^-  to  $1.01; 
Minneapolis  90-|  to  91^^;  Kansas  City  98-|-  to  99^{^;  Ho. 3  yellow  corn 
Chicar-o  $1.01  to  $1.0l|;  Minneapolis  93|  to  94|^;  Kansas  City  $1.01-| 
to  $1.02-g-;  Ho. 3  white  oats  Chicago  42  to  43f (^5 ;  Minneapolis  41  to  ^2^', 
Kansas  City  43  to  44^-. 

Livestock  prices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers: 
Steers  (1100-1500  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $13,25  to  $17;  cows,  good  and 
choice  $8.50  to  $12.25;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice 
$13.50  to  $15.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $15  to  $17.50;  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $11.25  to  $13;  heavy  weight 
hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10.40  to  $11.25;  light 
lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medram  to  choice  $10.75  to  $11.90;  slaughter 
pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10.50  to  $11.50     (soft  or 
oily  hogs  and  roasting  pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations).  Slaugh- 
ter sheep  and  lambs:  Lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $13  to 
$13,90;  feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $11.25  to  $13.65. 

October  future  contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  de- 
clined 25  points  to  17,88j^,  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  21 
points  to  17.83^-,  and  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  18  points  to 
18.02cJ,    The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  25  points  to  17.432I"  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding 
day  one  year  ago  the  price  was  18. 98^. 

Hew  Jersey  sacked  Cobbler  potatoes  closed  at  $3-$3,75  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $3.15-$3.35  f  .o.b,    Wisconsin  sacked 
Round  lli&iites  closed  at  $2.60-$2.75  on  the  Chicago  carlot  market. 
Massachusetts  sacked  yellow  onions  sold  at  $2-$3  per  100  pounds  in  • 
eastern  consuming  centers;  $2.10-$2.15  f.o.b.     Connecticut  Valley 
points.     Iowa  sacked  yelloY/s  brought  $2-$2.25  in  midwestern  cities. 
Hew  Jersey  and  Delaware  Wealthy  and  Maiden  Blush  apples  ranged  $1.25 
to  $1.75  per  bushel  basket  in  Hew  York  City;  Virginia  Horthwestern 
Greenings  $2-$2.25.    Virginia  medium  to  large  Elberta  peaches  brought 
$l«75-$3  per  six-basket  carrier  in  Hew  York  City.     Illinois  Elbcrtas 
$2-$2,25  per  bushel  basket  in  Chicago. 

"Sllholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Hew  York  were: 
92  score,  43-|{^;  91  score,  43^;  90  score,  42|j^. 

'Tnolesale  prices  of  fresh  Ho.l  American  cheese  at  Hew  York 
were:  Elats,  23  to  24{2f;  Single  Daisies,  22|-^  to  23|-{z5;  Young  Americas, 
23-?7f5  to  24f.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


